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RADICALS AND IRISH IDEAS. 


LipErALs, be they many or few, who find themselves unable to look 
with satisfaction upon the Irish Land Act are not in an enviable 
position. It is nota slight thing for men to be at issue with their 
party upon a question of this kind. Every Liberal would like, if he 
could, to bear his part in carrying a message of peace to Ireland. 
Every Liberal would like, if he could, to pay Mr. Gladstone’s 
wonderful conduct of the Bill the tribute, not merely of intellectual 
admiration but of practical sympathy. There can hardly be an 
equally great achievement in store for him, and even generous 
adversaries must wish that the last in the long series of his Parlia- 
mentary triumphs should be one that will grow more signal as the 
years go on, and in the end be found as beneficent in its results as 
it has admittedly been brilliant in its attainment. Those of us 
who are unable to see what the majority of the party see in the 
Irish Land Act may, it is true, seek comfort in Mr. Goschen’s 
assurance that the power to resist a stream which has carried 
away so many is a proof rather of strength than of weakness. 
There is little, however, that is pleasing in the possession of so 
unsociable a distinction. It is hard not to think regretfully of the 
time when we went with the multitude and when our place was 
among such as keep holy-day. Now our lot is to stand aloof in 
seeming sullenness, and to find fault where the mass of those with 
whom we have been wont to agree see only ground for praise. 
Isolation, however, distasteful as it undoubtedly is, brings a duty 
with it. Liberals who find themselves at issue with their party on 
a question of such exceptional importance are bound to ask them- 
selves how it is that this has come about. Some of their friends have 
been ready enough to answer the question for them. A man cannot, 
they say, be judged till he is tried, and the Irish Land Bill is the 
test question of Liberal principles. He who is guilty upon this one 
point is guilty of all. ‘ You have been all your lives Conservatives 
without knowing it, and the Irish Land Bill has only revealed that 
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evil leaven which has from the first been a secret element in your 
political creed.” This disheartening view of our condition might be 
more impressive were it not for the increasing disposition which has 
of late shown itself among Liberals to invest all important controversies 
with this decisive and refining character. Unless, therefore, the party 
leaders for the time being are infallible, there may conceivably be 
occasions when a Liberal may differ from them even upon a test 
question without ceasing to be a Liberal. 

When Liberals in Parliament see no reasons for opposing a 
measure which to some of them must seem to go in the teeth of 
principles older and wider than any party combination, it is open to 
any one in the crowd to say why and in what he thinks the Govern- 
ment have been in error as regards their legislation about Irish land. 
I esteem it a very great courtesy that the Editor has given me leave 
to do this in the pages of the Fortnightly Review, and I am the 
more glad to avail myself of his permission because there is very 
much in his own article in the July number with which I heartily 
agree. If I shared in the general Conservative objection to the 
Irish Land Bill, I should not be specially anxious to define the grounds 
of my hostility. But as regards Ireland and the treatment of Irish 
questions I venture to think myself more really liberal than many of 
the loudest supporters of the Land Bill. It is unfortunate that 
among those who are foremost in demanding that Ireland shall be 
governed by Irish ideas should be some who have hitherto been 
equally eager in resisting this demand. If Ireland, like Scot- 
land, ought to have informal home rule granted to her in matters 
of special Irish concern, why has this concession been withheld— 
why is it still withheld—upon the two points as to which beyond all 
others a nation may expect to be given its own way? What would 
have been the value of the Scotch Act of Union if Scotchmen had not 
been enabled to endow their own church or to educate their children 
in schools and universities of their own making?! I do not ask 
whether in their dealings with Irish Catholicism Englishmen have 
done by Ireland as they would themselves wish to be done by. Con- 
sidering that in England the religion of the majority is still estab- 
lished, and that down to a very recent time the English universities 
were exclusively and intimately associated with that religion, the 
question answers itself. What I wish to insist on is the absolute and 
insulting severance Englishmen have chosen to make in these two 


(1) As Mr. Lathbury has referred to my article on the expediency of giving to 
Irishmen the same kind of self-government as we could not help giving to Scotchmen, 
it is perhaps not intrusive in me to say that I have always held the attitude of modern 
English Liberals towards Irish education to be fundamentally inconsistent with 
Liberal principles, as well as with the accepted practice in our own country. Both Sir 

Robert Peel and Lord John Russell seem to me to have taken a much more statesman. 
like view of the religious question in Ireland than their successors. Jor the first eight 


pages of Mr. Lathbury’s article, I go entirely with him: my withers are unwrung.— 
Epiror. 
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respects between Scotland and Ireland—between, that is to say, two 
kingdoms standing to themselves in precisely similar relations, and 
meriting d priori precisely similar treatment. To make the position 
of Scotland at all parallel to that of Ireland, the disestablishment of 
the Episcopal Church after the Revolution should have involved no 
transfer of endowments to the Presbyterians; Scotch elementary 
education should have been made rigidly undenominational ; and 
Scotch parents should have been given their choice between sending 
their sons to an Episcopalian university or to colleges from which the 
teaching of religion was altogether excluded. It is true that as 
regards the endowment of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, the 
original error was committed when Radicalism was too feeble a 
power to be held accountable for anything. But though the question 
has not been seriously before the public for many years, there has 
been sufficient reference to it in Radical speeches and Radical 
journals to show pretty clearly what would have been its reception if 
it had been formally raised in the House of Commons. The Radicals 
indeed would have been no louder in their denunciations of the 
scheme than Protestant Conservatives in both countries, but then 
Protestant Conservatives have never talked about governing Ireland 
by Irish ideas. The question that every politician who supported the 
Land Bill on this ground ought to ask himself is, Should I be pre- 
pared to carry out my own doctrine if it were proposed on the same 
plea to devote the surplus revenue of the disestablished Church to the 
endowment of the Irish Catholic clergy? If he is not prepared to 
do this, if on the contrary he would offer the most obstinate resistance 
to any such proposal, he ought to review with just suspicion his 
attitude towards the Land Bill. If while he is guided by Irish ideas 
in the one case he rejects them in the other, does his acceptance of the 
doctrine mean anything more than that he is willing to govern 
Ireland by Irish ideas when the particular Irish idea happens to be 
his own ? 

It may be objected that the question has never been a practical 
one within living memory, and that politicians are not bound, 
any more than courts of law are bound, to say what they would 
do in hypothetical cases. If the Radicals had been in existence 
at the time of the Union, or in power at the time of Roman 
Catholic Emancipation, they might have seen reason to put Ireland 
on a level as regards the endowment of religion with England and 
Scotland. That they have been opposed to such a policy of late 
years does not prove that they would have been opposed to it eighty 
or fifty years ago. Now that they have a good hope of putting an 
end to the endowment of religion in England and Scotland, to deny 
it to Ireland is not to subject her to any unequal treatment. It is 
merely to place her in advance of her sister kingdoms by giving her 
an earlier enjoyment of that absolute religious equality to which 
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England and Scotland are still making their way. But on this 
theory what becomes of the principle of governing Ireland by Irish 
ideas? How many English Radicals have ever asked themselves 
whether, if the Irish people had been left free to determine what 
should be done with the surplus revenues of the Protestant Church, 
they would have appropriated them to the endowment of their own 
religion? How many of those who have put this question to 
themselves have answered it in the only way in which they can 
answer it consistently? To plead that religious endowments are 
bad things in themselves, and that instead of re-establishing them in 
Ireland, Radicals ought to be pulling them down in England and 
Scotland, is nothing to the purpose. Interference with freedom of 
contract and the virtual abolition of absolute ownership are pre- 
sumably bad things in themselves, but they are declared to be good 
in Ireland because they will tend to bring the land system into 
closer conformity with Irish opinion. If there is one subject more 
than another on which national opinion ought to have the freest 
possible play it is upon subjects connected with the national 
religion. 

As regards Irish Education Radicals cannot even plead that the 
question had been virtually decided before their time. There is not 
a single aspect of this controversy upon which Irish ideas have not 
been set at defiance by one English Ministry or another, and 
whether these Ministries have been Conservative or Liberal, they have 
always been able to count upon Radical support, while in the one 
conspicuous instance in which an English Ministry has ever tried to 
take Irish ideas upon this subject into account, it was defeated by 
Radical opposition. When Sir Robert Peel went counter to all the 
principles which the Conservatives professed to hold most sacred, and 
founded the Queen’s Colleges, nothing was heard from the Radicals 
about governing Ireland by Irish ideas. They had ample evidence 
that the Queen’s Colleges were disliked in Ireland. They saw that 
Irish parents, who have never been disposed to undervalue education 
for their sons, showed no appreciation of it when it came to them in 
this form. Nobody pretended that the Queen’s Colleges gave Irish- 
men the education they desired. The argument used in their behalf 
was always that they gave Irishmen the education which, however 
much they might detest it, was really the best for them. When 
Lord Palmerston refused with exceptional persistence to give the 
Catholic University of Ireland a charter, he found the Radicals of 
one mind with himself. In this case the Irish demand had nothing 
to do with money. What was asked for the Catholic University 
was not an endowment, but simply leave to grant degrees which 
should be recognised by the State in the same way as the degrees of 
other Universities are recognised. An attempt was made to justify 
the refusal of this permission on the ground that the quality of the 
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education given would be inferior because it was Catholic. Con- 
sidering the part which Catholicism has played in European 
education generally, and the part which Cardinal Newman had taken 
in the founding of this particular University, this objection savoured 
somewhat of impertinence. But even if it had been well founded 
it was irrelevant. There was nothing to prevent the State from 
distinguishing the degrees given by the Catholic University of 
Ireland from the degrees given by other Universities in any way it 
chose. Some means of differentiating the slender allowance of 
scholarship possessed by its graduates from the comprehensive 
intellectual equipment which is associated with a pass degree at 
Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, or Durham, could easily have been 
devised, and then the Government would have delivered its con- 
science, and might have felt at liberty to allow the Irish people to 
educate their children in their own meagre fashion. Instead of this, 
Lord Palmerston frankly said that he disliked denominational 
education, and left it to be inferred that what he disliked Irishmen 
must be content to forego. Ireland was to be governed, not by Irish 
ideas but by Palmerstonian ideas. How many Radicals protested 
against this insolent pretension on the part of the Prime Minister ? 
Upon other matters they were ready enough to oppose Lord Palmer- 
ston, but when he insisted that Irish education should be cast in a 
shape which was distasteful to the great body of the Irish nation, and 
would at that time have been almost equally distasteful to the great 
body of the English and Scotch nations, his counsel was as if a man 
had inquired at the oracle of God. The ideas on which the Radicals 
thought that Ireland should be governed were neither Irish nor 
English. They were wholly destitute of any national or local colour, 
and embodied nothing but an ignoble compromise between doc- 
trinaire secularism and Protestant prejudice. 

Ignoble as it was, however, the Radicals loved it well enough to risk 
the immediate, and precipitate the eventual, overthrow of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s first Administration rather than consent to abandonit. No one 
can feel much admiration for the Irish University Bill of 1873. The 
Cabinet which introduced it was doubtless as conscious of its faults 
as any of its critics. It gave the Irish very much less than they 
had a fair right to ask, and in order to induce the House of Commons 
to do even this amount of justice, educational provisions of a highly 
damaging kind were introduced into it. Still, whatever may have 
been its faults, the Bill was an honest attempt to redress a real and 
crying wrong. Its imperfections as regards scope and method were 
only concessions to the practical necessity of making it palatable to the 
majority in Parliament. The Radicals had steadily refused to allow 
Irishmen to have their sons taught history and philosophy by teachers 
in whom they had confidence. Consequently the Government pro- 
posed that for a time history and philosophy should be omitted from 
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the University course. But the Radicals could not endure even this 
fragment of concession to Irish ideas. Secularism in its most austere 
and unbending form was the educational creed that must be im- 
posed upon Ireland. If the Irish disliked it, so much the worse for 
them. The English Liberal party could make no allowances and 
accord no toleration on this score. Education was not worth 
having, and consequently not worth giving, unless it was entirely 
dissociated from religion. As the Irish people for the most 
part declined to accept it in this form they must be left to instruct, 
their children as they best could. This persistent disregard of 
Irish ideas, while dealing with Irish education, has sometimes 
been defended on the plea that the Irish are not masters of 
their own wills. They desire and labour to get not the things 
which they themselves care for, but the things which their clergy 
tell them they ought to care for. They are a priest-ridden people, 
and the less of its own way a priest-ridden people gets the better and 
happier it will be. Whatever may be the value of this reasoning in 
the mouths of those who maintain that the object of Imperial legis- 
lation upon Irish questions should be the promotion of what the 
majority in the Imperial Parliament thinks good for Ireland, it can 
have no meaning in the mouth of a party which professes to wish to 
govern Ireland by Irish ideas. For them the point to be ascer- 
tained is not whether the belief that a man will suffer eternally if he 
disobeys his priest, is false or degrading, but whether it is or is not an 
Irish idea, and the very assertion that the Irish are priest-ridden 
is almost tantamount to an admission that it is so. If it be right to 
give Irishmen what they want as regards the land, though what they 
want may involve a return to an earlier and less perfect phase of 
social economy, how can it be other than right to give them what 
they want as regards education ? Why is the conviction of the Irish 
tenant that he has a property in land which he has never bought, to 
be held worthy of all respect, and the conviction of this same tenant 
that it would be a sin against his Maker to send his son to a non- 
Catholic college to be treated as a mere superstitious survival ? Both 
are Irish ideas, and if the first is a proper starting-point for legis- 
lation, the second must be so likewise. 

There are two reasons for thus insisting upon the inconsistency 
of the majority of Radical politicians in regard to these questions. 
In the first place it greatly affects the worth of their criticism 
upon those Liberals who cannot admire the Land Act. At the 
worst we are only in the same boat with those who have shown 
themselves immovably opposed to the endowment of the Irish 
National Church, and to the freedom of Irish education. If ever 
there were matters which nearly and keenly interested the Irish 
people, they have been religion and education. Consequently the 
man who says that he could never be a party to the appropriation of 
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the surplus revenues of the disestablished Church to the support of 
the Roman Catholic clergy, or that he cannot recognise the degrees 
of any newly-formed Irish University unless they are open to 
students of all religions, is, as regards his deference to Irish ideas, no 
better than the Whigs whom he despises. If they are narrow, so is 
he; if they refuse to look facts in the face and to adopt legislation 
to the specific circumstances and history of the people for whom it is 
intended, so does he. I am quite willing to make every allowance 
for what I hold to be his narrowness and want of statesmanship. 
When he declares that it is against his principles to give public 
money to religious purposes, or to dignify by State recognition a 
mischievous system of education, I entirely believe him. I think 
him prejudiced and inconsistent, but I understand that these 
formulas, which to me seem so barren, are to him instinct with 
meaning. Though his acceptance of them constitutes, in my 
judgment, a serious disqualification for the work of legislating for 
Ireland, I admit that when a man is very much in earnest he is 
not likely to ask whether the ideas he is combating with all his 
strength are of English or Irish origin. All that I contend is, that 
in holding these views he has all his life been, and still is, false to 
the principles which he is now seeking to make an exclusive test of 
Liberalism. He has resisted all proposals to govern Ireland by 
Irish ideas, and in so doing he has laid himself open to the 
suspicion that the secret of his sudden and limited conversion is to 
be sought rather in his hatred of landlords than in his love of 
Irishmen. 

In the second place, in so far as the Radicals have set themselves 
against the endowment of the Roman Catholic Church and the free- 
dom of Roman Catholic education, they are largely responsible for 
the state of things with which the Imperial Parliament has lately 
been called upon todeal. What has been the principal cause of the 
alienation of the Irish tenant from the Irish landlord? The fact 
that the landlord minority belonged, as a rule, to one religion, while 
the tenant majority belonged to another, and that the religion of the 
minority, not that of the majority, was the religion honoured and 
enriched by the State. It was this that gave its sting to the differ- 
ence of creed. The Scotch tenant has never been troubled by the 
fact that his landlord is an Episcopalian. He may think that 
it bodes ill for the landlord’s state in the next world, but it has not 
disturbed their friendly relations in this one. If the ecclesiastical 
and educational position of Ireland had been identical with that of 
Scotland, Protestant ascendancy would never have been heard of. 
If at the time of the Union or of Roman Catholic emancipation a 
serious effort had been made to assimilate the two countries in these 
respects, the mischievous effects of Protestant ascendancy might long 
ago have been abated. It is impossible to overrate the change which 
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would have been wrought in the feelings of the tenants if they had 
been able to regard their landlords as members of a church which, 
though established in England, was in Ireland only a form of 
dissent, and had seen all the external dignity that endowment can 
give reserved for the Church to which they themselves belong. It 
is often said that the disestablishment of the Irish Church has done 
little to make the Irish people more contented. It is natural enough 
that Roman Catholics should think this, but even those who, like my- 
self, are not Roman Catholics, would have no right to be surprised 
if it had done absolutely nothing. The religion for which the Irish 
people cherish a traditional and passionate regard has been in no way 
the better for the change. The historic fabrics of Irish Christianity 
have not been made over to their former owners. Even in Dublin, 
where the existence of two cathedrals seemed to demand that one of 
them should be given to the Roman Catholics, both were retained 
by a Church which had always shown itself singularly indifferent to 
the majesty, if not to the decencies, of worship. If the Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin had again said mass at St. Patrick’s or Christ 
Church, if the Lord Lieutenant had ordinarily been chosen from 
among the Irish Catholic peers, and the chapel of Dublin Castle had 
become what as the Chapel Royal of a Catholic nation it naturally 
would be, the impression of equality with England conveyed to the 
Irish people would have been immense. The very point which in 
the worst times was most typical of their oppressed and degraded 
condition, and which in the better times that have succeeded has been 
most persistent among the lingering evils associated with it, would have 
been the point singled out for the most conspicuous amendment and 
redress. It is hard to set bounds, even in imagination, to the sense 
of reconciliation which such a policy as this might by degrees have 
created among Irishmen. The fact that the religion of which they 
are proud, but which all around them have regarded as making them 
objects of contempt or compassion, had been restored to its natural 
place as the religion of the Irish nation would have been one that 
they could not have overlooked. The change would have appealed 
to the imagination and the eye, and with a sensitive people like the 
Irish the imagination and the eye may sometimes go further than 
either the reason or the pocket. In essentials no doubt equality is a 
sufficient remedy for ascendancy, but where externals are concerned, 
something more than equality may be wanted. In England and 
Scotland the majority has been left free to enjoy the advantages of its 
position. It has endowed its own religion, and sought degreesat the 
hands of Universities in which that religion is taught and honoured. 
In Ireland, on the contrary, these advantages have been denied to 
the majority. Is it wonderful that Irishmen have not yet realised 
that the intention of all recent legislation has been to make them the 
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equals of Englishmen and Scotchmen? They have preferred to 
judge the tree by its fruit. 

It will be said, no doubt, and said quite truly, that this is a mere 
dream. The Protestant feeling of England would never have 
endured so marked a display of favour towards Roman Catholicism. 
No Government which made such a suggestion could possibly have 
retained office long enough to give it effect, and unless their party 
had altogether repudiated the idea, it must have been content to 
endure exclusion from power for a long period of years. I am not 
concerned to deny this. The English Radicals are to blame, not 
because they have not achieved impossibilities, but because they have 
shown no desire to achieve them. They have had abundance of 
practice in discriminating between things which they would like to 
do if they could, and things which they intend todo when they can. 
My complaint is that they have not placed the endowment of the 
Trish Catholic Church or the incorporation of the Irish Catholic 
University in the first‘ of these categories. More than this, they have 
left no man in doubt as to their determination to oppose such con- 
cessions by all the means they can command. They have refused to 
apply to religion and education their own canon about governing 
Ireland by Irish ideas, and by this refusal they have put it beyond 
their power to find fault—except at the price of a total disregard of 
consistency—with those who demur to the application of that same 
canon to questions which, when the most has been said for them, are 
of no greater moment than those with which I have been dealing. 

It is not, however, upon this ground that I propose to justify the 
dislike which some Liberals feel to the Irish Land Act. Hitherto I 
have only tried to show that the dissident Liberals have at all events 
the advantage of consistency over their Radical critics. That plea 
is plainly open to the answer that, though the Radicals may have 
been wrong upon points of greater intrinsic moment, they are, 
nevertheless, right upon the point of most immediate moment; 
and that those who maintain that Irish ideas ought long ago to have 
been deferred to as regards religion and education are not the persons 
to complain because these ideas have at length been taken into account 
as regards the tenure of land. This is not a contention of which I care 
to dispute the force. I do not urge it as an objection to the Land 
Act that it is conceived in deference to Irish ideas, or that its 
provisions are not such as Liberals would wish to see imported into 
England. I know of no trustworthy receipt for insuring the 
success of legislation which does not include the condition that it 
shall be in harmony with the public opinion of the country to which 
it is to be applied, nor can I distinguish between the public opinion of 
a country and the ideas of a people. Even the most thorough-going 
assailants of the Act do not maintain that this objection is of 
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universal application. It is not usually alleged as a fault in laws 
made for England that they are in harmony with English ideas; that 
is rather thought to be a qualification which must on no account be 
wanting if the laws are to answer their purpose. Nor can I see that 
the circumstance that Ireland is a part of the United Kingdom 
necessarily excepts her from the convenient rule that the best land 
system is that which best suits the particular stage and form of 
civilisation to which it is to be applied. When I am told that the 
land laws hitherto in force in Ireland have been too closely copied 
from those of England, I am quite ready to believe it. The difference 
between the two countries as regards soil, climate, and national 
character and history is so great that I should be prepared to expect 
that the land laws suited to them would be different also. Nor 
again is it necessarily a fault in the Act that the system it intro- 
duces is theoretically less perfect than that which it supersedes. 
If we were mistaken in the first instance in assimilating the 
Irish land system to that of England, the question we should 
ask ourselves is whether this is a subsisting blunder, or a blunder 
the effects of which have been exhausted. If it is a subsisting 
blunder—if, that is,the more advanced system is still unsuited to 
the less advanced country—it may be wise even now to undo our 
work, to see facts as they are, and to give Ireland a land system 
suited to her needs, though these needs be the needs of the child 
rather than of the grown man. Irishmen ought to know their own 
country better than Englishmen can know it, and if it should 
appear that Irishmen generally, or the Irishmen whose judgment 
upon the affairs of their own country is usually soundest, are of 
opinion that certain provisions will more than any others insure 
the end which all legislation for Ireland ought to have in 
view, Englishmen will ordinarily be well advised in taking these 
views rather than any they may themselves hold as a basis of Irish 
legislation. So far, I agree with the principles on which the Land 
Act is professedly founded. 

Assuming, then, that Irish legislation should, as a general rule, be 
the expression of Irish ideas, ought the Land Act to be accepted as a 
legitimate application of the rule? In answering this question 
it will not be necessary to go into any minute discussion of what 
the Act professes to do. Friends and foes are at least agreed 
that it aims at giving the tenant security of tenure by res- 
training the power of eviction hitherto possessed by the landlord, 
and by depriving him of the right to ask, in theory any rent he 
chooses, and in practice any rent which, looking at the state of 
the land market, he thinks that he is likely to get. The first thing 
I have to say of the Act as thus described is, that it strains the rule 
of legislating by Irish ideas to a very remarkable extent. A nurse 
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who had been instructed by the doctor to give the patient anything 
he asked for, might excusably hesitate if the patient’s first request was 
for something which she believed to be poison. The effect of this 
measure will be to introduce into Ireland a land system of which the 
world has never seen the like. It goes in the teeth of all the ex- 
perience which mankind has been slowly accumulating with regard 
to property in the soil. That experience may be summed up in a 
single phrase, the benefit of ownership. The invigorating yet sobering 
effect which ownership of land exercises has become a commonplace 
with politicians of all schools. The economist points to the en- 
couragement it gives to thrift. The Conservative thinks of the 
dislike to revolution which it engenders even in those who originally 
obtained their land by revolutionary methods. The Liberal is 
attracted by the fusion of classes likely to arise from the wide 
distribution of the most conspicuous, the most interesting, and the 
most dignified form of property. One schoo] is pleased because the 
democracy is made territorial, another because the territorial element 
ismade democratic. Now, in Ireland, under the Land Act, ownership 
will, in the majority of cases, be as good as abolished. The land will 
not, in the true and complete agceptation of the word, be the property 
of any one. The test of ownership is an exceedingly simple one. 
That and that only is a man’s own which he is free to do what he 
likes with, except so far as he has limited his freedom by contract. 
Applying this test to the tenure created by the Act, in whom can it 
be said that the ownership of land in Ireland will henceforth be 
vested? Until now there has been no difficulty in giving an answer. 
The land belonged to the landlord. He was free, independently of 
any agreement he might have made to the contrary, to leave it in 
the occupation of the existing tenants, or to substitute other tenants 
for them, or to take it into his own hands, and either farm it himself 
or relet it. He was free, except in Ulster, where a contrary custom 
had grown up with his consent or by his neglect, to choose his own 
tenants and to let his land for whatever time and at whatever rent it 
pleased him to let it. The Act of 1870 indeed had attached certain 
penalties to the exercise of this power, but it had left the power itself 
in being. The landlord, on grounds of public policy, was made 
to pay for his freedom, but subject to this indirect restraint he still 
enjoyedit. Under the Act of 1881 he will enjoy it no longer. The 
power of eviction—that is of determining to whom and for how long 
a time he will part with his land—is taken away, and the power of 
raising the rent—that is of determining what price he will ask for 
the temporary usufruct of the land—is taken away also. It was 
necessary, no doubt, to make both these changes if the tenant 
was to have security of tenure given tohim. All that I contend is, that 
security as regards the tenant is destruction of ownership as regards 
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the landlord. He will be the owner of the land in name, but he will 
be unable to exercise the most valuable rights of ownership, or to 
appeal to the sanctions by which those rights are most effectually 
enforced. Yet the ownership will not be made over to the tenant. 
If it were, I should under this head have no fault to find with the 
Act. Unfortunately, however, the tenant, though he will be able to 
exercise many of the rights which ordinarily belong to ownership, 
will still be denied others which equally belong toit. He will hold the 
land on condition of paying rent for it—and to an Irishman the pay- 
ment of rent marks more than anything else the dividing line between 
ownership and non-ownership—and under certain circumstances he 
can be evicted. That the substance of ownership will, in a great 
measure, belong to the tenant I am not concerned to deny ; but itis a 
mistake to deal with any nation, most of all perhaps with the Irish 
nation, as though the substance were all that need be thought of. If 
ownership is to exercise a really wholesome influence in Ireland, 
the form and the substance ought to go together. 

Under the Land Act, moreover, they will not be merely dissociated. 
They will be presented in positive antagonism. The nominal owner 
will remain on the land, inheriting all the unpopularity with which 
a bad tradition has surrounded him, and at the same time made to 
furnish the tenant with a new and powerful motive for getting rid 
of him. Until now he has had power to annoy, and consequently he 
has been worth conciliating. In future he will be harmless, and 
therefore unimportant. He will continue to live on the property, 
but except in a few reserved cases he will live on it simply as a looker- 
on. If his function were merely to loaf about with nothing to do and 
nothing to get, this state of things might do no particular injury. 
Though the Irish landlord of the future would be neither an im- 
posing nor a profitable institution, he might at all events be an 
innocent one. But the Act leaves him invested with a function 
which the tenant is not at all likely to regard as innocent. The 
landlord will have only a rent-charge on the land, but in virtue of 
that charge he will draw rent. His hand will be in every man’s 
pocket, and an Irish tenant will certainly regard a hand so placed as 
a hand raised against him. The best thing that can be hoped under 
the Act is that Irish landlords will largely become absentees, since 
in that event the comparatively impersonal agent will be substituted 
for the personal cumberer of the ground. But in the majority of 
eases the Irish landlord will be too poor to be an absentee. He will 
remain on the estate which was once his, as an irritating reminder to 
the tenant how incomplete his emancipation has been. Does a 
settlement of which this is a principal incident offer any reasonable 
prospect of giving peace to Ireland? All that it seems to me to do 
is to provide the Irish tenant with what, from his point of view, will 
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be a reasonable ground for further agitation. The Land Act will 
have established the fact that in the view of the law, occupation 
creates a part ownership of the soil, and it invests the occupier with 
all the comely incidents of ownership. To the landlord is left the 
uncomely part of taking money for which he will appear to give 
nothing in return. No doubt this will not be a true description of 
his relation to the tenant, inasmuch as he will still give the most 
essential element in the whole transaction, the possession of the land. 
If the rent is not paid, the landlord will retain the right of eviction, 
and in that sense the rent will still be drawn in return for leave to 
occupy the holding. But under the Land Act, the connection between 
the two halves of the process will be as much as possible obscured. 
The landlord will seem to the tenant to have no more claim against 
him than any other creditor, while he will differ from all other 
creditors in that for the money owing to them they have given the 
tenant something which he could not have got without their permis- 
sion, whereas the landlord has only given the land which the tenant 
will now regard himself as holding by permission of the State, or 
more probably of the Land League. When once the Irish tenants 
have taken in that the landlords are simply incumbrances, they are 
not, to judge from past experience, at all likely to sit down patiently 
under the burden. They have got, as they will put it, the land, and 
so far their long labour has been successful. But they have got it 
so saddled as to make the enjoyment of it little more than nominal, 
and the next thing for them to do will be to turn the name into a 
reality. Nor will the powerful ally who has helped the tenants in 
the past be wanting to them in the future. Mr. Parnell, as we 
know, would never have taken off his coat on behalf of the Land 
League if he had not believed that the question of tenure could be made 
to minister to the cause of Home Rule. But the cause of Home Rule 
will not be really helped by any agitation which does not commit 
the tenant to some demand in connection with the land which 
the Imperial Parliament will refuse. It would be rash, no doubt, to 
say beforehand what the Imperial Parliament will refuse, but it is 
pretty certain that it will draw a line somewhere, and that Mr. 
Parnell will in the end be able to point to a concession upon which 
the Irish tenant has set his heart, but which he cannot hope to get 
until he has a legislature of his own. Mr. Parnell, therefore, will 
have precisely the same motive for starting a new agitation that he 
had for starting the former one. The two elements in which the 
Land League had its origin will again be in conjunction, to give 
birth in due time to some yet more monstrous offspring. What the 
Land Act does, therefore, is to give Ireland a land system which has 
no intrinsic merit, while it is certain to become the starting-point of 
a new movement as menacing to public order and national prosperity 
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as the one which has been so troublesome during the past twelve 
months. When Englishmen are asked to assent to this, on the plea 
that Ireland should be governed by Irish ideas, it is not strange if 
some of them feel that the first complete application of the principle 
is one that displays it in its least inviting colours. The patient is 
tormented with a raging thirst, and the only drink that he demands 
at the nurse’s hand is a new and potent form of alcohol. 

In the next place there is no evidence that the Land Bill is really 
the expression of the best Irish ideas, or indeed of any considerable 


‘number of Irish ideas of any kind. In disproof of this statement I 


shall be referred perhaps to the report of the Bessborough Commission. 
But I venture to say that the Bessborough Commission will live by 
the reports of the two dissentient members. For myself, I was inclined, 
until those reports appeared, to regard the determination of rent by a 
court as under the circumstances the least objectionable expedient that 
could be suggested. I was brought round to the opposite view by 
the masterly argument of the O’Conor Don, and though I have looked 
carefully for some answer to his reasoning, I have never seen one 
given, or even attempted. Englishmen who accept the doctrine that 
Irish legislation should be based upon Irish ideas may still demur 
when they are bidden to take the ideas of three Irishmen in 
preference to the ideas of two, without any reference whatever 
to the quality of the ideas. But even as regards the report of the 
majority of the Bessborough Commission—speaking of it without 
reference to its singular treatment of rebutting testimony, or to 
its weakness for leading questions—I feel no confidence that it 
represents the genuine opinion of its authors on the best land 
system for Ireland. It is far more probable that it represents a very 
different thing—the opinion of its authors as to the maximum of 
concession that a Liberal Government waslikely to propose, or a Liberal 
House of Commons likely to accept. ‘In the case of the Land Bill,” 
says Mr. Morley, in the article to which I have already referred, 
“the present writer is not the only person who is firmly convinced, 
after a tolerably attentive observation of what has gone on, that if 
the whole body of Irish members had been sent upstairs to work out 
a Land Bill of their own, whether at the initiative of Mr. Gibson 
and Mr. Plunket, or of Mr. Litton, Mr. Shaw, and Mr. Parnell, they 
would in less time have produced a more effective, and possibly a 
more just, measure than that which the collective wisdom of the two 
Houses will by-and-by send limping and halt-footed into the world.” 
Supposing that this had been done—in the case of a Scotch Land 
Bill it would have been done to a considerable extent—the Irish 
members would probably have argued thus: “ The point upon which 
thereisthe largest measure of agreement is the expediency of increasing 
the number of Irish proprietors. We are all—from Mr. Gibson to 
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Mr. Parnell—anxious to do this, and we all admit that it must be 
done upon the principle of buying out the landlord. Where we 
differ is as to the precise terms on which he ought to be bought out, 
but though the settlement of this question may involve a great deal 
of troublesome actuarial detail, it is not beyond the scope of reason- 
able and friendly arrangement.” Now a proposal of this kind, sup- 
posing the details of it had involved no injustice to the landlord, is 
one upon which Irish ideas, Irish tastes, and even Irish prejudices 
have, as it seems to me, a just claim to be considered. A nation 
may fairly ask to be made happy in its own way, rather than in a 
way which may seem better to some other nation. If Irishmen 
prefer that their country should be one in which variety of agri- 
culture and a wide distribution of property in land enable a large 
population to lead a hard but not unlovely life, I know of no reason 
why Englishmen should try to convert Ireland into a country in 
which large farms almost exclusively devoted to grazing may enable 
a small population to live in comparative wealth. If they think it 
important that Irishmen should be brought to take this latter view, 
by all means let them try their hands at converting them. But they 
should address themselves to the task with an underlying recollection 
that they speak only as advocates, and that as Englishmen they 
cannot, in the last resort, be the most competent judges of the condi- 
tions of life in Ireland. In the present case, unfortunately, Irishmen 
have not been left to decide the question for themselves. What has 
been offered them is a too-ingenious compound, in which ideas 
derived from one land system are embodied in forms borrowed from 
another. Legislation of this kind is no real approach to the govern- 
ment of Ireland by Irish ideas. It is simply another attempt to 
govern Ireland by English ideas—the difference being that this 
time the English ideas profess to be Irish, while they really stand 
to them in much the same relation as that which the customary 
Irishman of the English stage bears to the genuine Connemara 
peasant. 

In the third place, whatever be the degree of deference which 
Parliament is bound to pay to Irish ideas in matters of purely Irish 
concern, it is equally bound to take care that these ideas are not 
carried out at the cost of injustice to individuals. Every man is 
responsible for that which he could have prevented had he chosen to 
prevent it. It is open to us to allow those under our control to do 
foolish things, because this may sometimes be the best means of 
teaching them wisdom ; but itis not open to us to allow them to gain 
this wisdom at the cost of other people. Besides this general title 
to protection Irish landlords have a special claim upon us because 
they are in a great measure the creatures of English legislation. 
In earlier days they were regarded as an English garrison, in later 
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times they have been regarded asa species of economical missionary ; 
and in both characters they have a peculiar title to the compensation 
which the State ordinarily offers to those whom it calls upon to 
surrender their property for the public good. I know that it is 
denied that the landlords of Ireland have any claim to compensa- 
tion. But this denial seems to involve a confusion between what a 
man actually has in the present and what it is considered advantageous 
to the community that he should have in the future. Whena railway 
company takes land under its powers of compulsory purchase, it 
may be argued that the owner will benefit, as passenger or trader, by 
the increased facilities of communication which the opening of the 
line will afford him, but we do not leave him to look to those 
increased facilities for compensation for the land taken. To tell Irish 
landlords that Ireland will be more prosperous under the Land Act 
than she has ever been before, and that as Irishmen they will neces- 
sarily be benefited by anything that benefits Ireland, is very much 
the same thing as telling the owner of land wanted for a railway 
that he will have a station within a hundred yards of his door instead 
of having as now to drive eight miles before he can find a train. 
Such an owner would have two perfectly good answers to make. He 
might say, first, that it was for him, not for the railway company or 
the State, to decide whether the land or the station was of most value 
to him; and secondly, that since his neighbours would enjoy the 
station equally with himself, and yet have given up no land in order 
to get it, it was not fair that he alone should pay for what the rest of 
the world gets for nothing. An Irish landlord may make a similar 
objection to the Land Act. The land system we have introduced 
into Ireland may be all that its most enthusiastic friends proclaim it 
to be. It may make Ireland a garden and Irishmen a happy family. 
But it is not the system under which we have encouraged land- 
lords to buy and keep estates, and in so far as the difference makes 
to their disadvantage their claim to compensation is identical with 
that of the owners of land taken for a railway. 

It is true the nature and amount of the injury are different in dif- 
ferent cases. Upon an estate managed on the English fashion—an 
estate in which the landlord makes all necessary improvements, picks 
out the best and most industrious tenants, holds himself bound to see 
to the general welfare of the estate and not merely to the punctual pay- 
ment of his rent, and generally regards himself as a partner with the 
tenant in the business of farming—fixity of tenure will effect a far more 
serious change than upon an estate managed in the Irish fashion, where 
the landlord considers his duty pretty well discharged when he has 
given the tenant a receipt, spoken pleasantly to the wife, and sent 
the children milk or medicine from the great house. In the former 
case the landlord suffers one of the worst injuries that can be done to 
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a man. He is deprived of his career. He is left with his rent, it 
may be, more regularly paid than before, but he is left with nothing 
to occupy him from one rent day to another. The tenant whom 
he may have determined to get rid of because he cannot be taught to 
do justice to the land is now as firmly planted on it as he is himself. 
The clever farmer to whom he had meant to offer the vacant farm is 
now completely out of his reach. The estate which he hoped to 
make the most productive and the best-managed in the whole 
country-side will now be productive or unproductive, well-managed 
or ill-managed, not as he shall decide, but as the tenants shall decide 
—tenants, be it remembered, not necessarily of his own choosing, but 
such as happened to be in occupation of the land at the moment of 
the passing of the Land Act. How can it be said that this man has 
sustained no injury ? It would be as near the truth to say that Mr. 
Gladstone would sustain no injury if his pay as Prime Minister were 
secured to him for the remainder of his life, but he were forbidden to 
make a single speech or frame a single measure. If it is for the 
interest of the community that this class of landlord shall cease to 
exist in Ireland, he ought, at all events, to have the full value of 
his land given to him, and be left free to begin life again under con- 
ditions that will not assign him the drone’s place in the hive. But 
the claims of the Irish landlords do not stop here. Even the least 
attractive of all the imaginary types that can be suggested—the 
hard money-grubbing landlord, who looks on his land simply as an 
investment and puts his rent at the very highest figure that he thinks 
a tenant can be got to pay—hasa right to bare justice, and, so far as I 
can see, he must put up under the Land Act with something less 
than bare justice. He has bought his land as a corn merchant buys 
wheat. English economists and English legislators have encouraged 
him to treat the two transactions as identical, and now he learns for 
the first time that they are to be treated as essentially different. 
The corn merchant, in the future as in the past, may weigh the pros- 
pects of the harvest and ask much or little for his goods according to 
the result of his calculation. The landlord alone is to be forbidden 
to take advantage of a scanty supply or to raise his price in proportion 
as the demand increases. I say nothing against the propriety of draw- 
ing such a distinction in the future. But I do say that to set it up 
suddenly after ignoring it for generations, and to give no compensation 
to those who have bought or held land in the full belief that the 
law would continue to treat it as any other form of property, is to 
compass the good of the community at the cost of a single class. 
D. C. Larusury. 
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In the indictment which Prince Alexander framed on the 9th of 
May against the Constitution under which he had sworn to rule, he 
denounced it as being unsuited to the requirements of the country, 
and as having brought discredit upon Bulgaria abroad, and bred dis- 
organisation at home. The Prince being both prosecutor and judge, 
there was no need to adduce evidence in support of these charges. 
Condemnation was pronounced, and effectual measures having been 
taken to insure the confirmation of the sentence by the Great 
National Assembly, it was duly carried into execution on the 13th of 
July at Sistova. The Bulgarian Constitution is dead and buried. 
But it may not be too late to redeem its memory from the charges 
to which it fell a victim, by a short review of the results which it 
bequeathed to Bulgaria after two short years of life. 

“The Bulgarian Constitution,” it has been asserted, “‘ was fore- 
doomed to failure; it was a foolish attempt to give to the people 
powers for the exercise of which they were unripe; it was exag- 
geratedly democratic.” Such propositions are more easily advanced 
than maintained. From an Austrian or Russian point of view it 
may be that the Bulgarian Constitution was exaggeratedly demo- 
cratic, but was it so in the eyes of the Bulgarians for whom, and 
not for Austrians or Russians, it was framed? The Marquis of Bath 
tells us in his excellent Observations on Bulgarian Affairs, that the 
Bulgarians have always held tenaciously “to social institutions more 
democratic than those which prevail in any of the older-established 
European countries. They have been accustomed to a large amount 
of local self-government; for whatever may have been the oppres- 
sion of the Porte, it contemptuously allowed them by communal and 
municipal institutions of their own to settle their internal affairs 
among themselves.” The first victory of democracy in Bulgaria was 
won while Turkish rule was yet supreme. Bulgaria was then 
groaning under the double thraldom of the Porte and of the Phanar. 
It was with the latter that the growing strength of Bulgarian demo- 
cracy first measured itself. When the Phanariot bishops, who have 
been stigmatized, not unaptly, as spiritual Pashas, were swept out 
of Bulgaria, it was not to ecclesiastical or political intrigues that 
they succumbed, but to the overwhelming force of popular feeling 
against which even the secular arm of Stamboul was powerless to 
support them. When the Turkish Pashas followed a few years 
later in the wake of their Greek clerical colleagues, the same spirit 
which had inspired the religious revolution in Bulgaria presided 
over the creation of its new political institutions. Indeed, they can 
scarcely be said to have been created. They were merely the natural 
result of a logical development of the principles already embodied in 
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municipal and communal institutions. Even manhood suffrage, the 
corner-stone of the Constitution, and which as such has been so 
fiercely attacked and ridiculed by its opponents, was no hasty inno- 
vation, but only the confirmation of the right which every Bulgarian 
had hitherto enjoyed of having a voice in the settlement of the 
affairs of his community. The action of the Prince has at least 
shown that he correctly appreciated this fact. No constitution can 
exist in Bulgaria which is not democratic. He cannot (or will not?) 
govern with a democratic constitution. Argal, he must govern 
without any constitution at all. There was indeed another conclu- 
sion which he might have drawn from those premises, viz. that he 
should cease to govern. But such a conclusion was scarcely likely 
to commend itself to a Prussian Lieutenant of the Guards, reared in 
the traditions of the right divine of Princes. 

“But allowing,” it has been said, “that the Constitution was 
theoretically sound, experience has shown it to be unsound in prac- 
tice. The Assembly, stocked with illiterate deputies, proved itself 
incapable of useful legislation, and wasted its time in sterile party 
strife. The Administration was incompetent and corrupt. The 
Government was absorbed in petty intrigues to preserve its tenure of 
power at home, and compromised the very existence of Bulgaria by 
its obstructive policy abroad.”’ Each of these assertions, it must be 
confessed, is leavened with a certain measure of truth, but not witha 
sufficient measure to justify the conclusions to which they are 
intended to lead up. The most that can be made out of them is that 
the Constitution should have been, not abrogated, but amended ; and 
so much its most strenuous supporters were willing to concede. 

Without affirming that no good can come out of Assemblies com- 
posed in part of illiterate members, it may be admitted that they are 
not a desirable element, and that their numbers should be reduced as 
rapidly as possible. The educated classes in Bulgaria will not, 
however, until the rising generation has attained to manhood, be 
sufficiently numerous to exclude illiterate members from an Assembly, 
so long as the present number of deputies (1 to 10,000 electors) is 
maintained. The true remedy to this evil was not to abolish the 
Assembly upon the verdict of another Assembly composed of a 
far larger proportion of illiterate members than had ever been 
elected before, but to reduce the number of its members: and this 
was the remedy proposed by the Liberal leaders. Another evil of 
which much has been made was the large contingent of deputies 
furnished by the Administration. To this evil also the Liberal 
leaders proposed a remedy, viz. to fix the age at which citizens 
become eligible for the Assembly at 25 instead of 30, a measure 
which would have at once opened the doors of Parliament to a 
number of young men who would have completed their education 
abroad, and who might already do good service to their country, and 
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which would at the same time have facilitated the gradual ex- 
clusion of the various sections of public functionaries. 

If precious time was wasted by the former Assembly in party strife, 
the responsibility does not lie with the Constitution or the Constitu- 
tional party, but with the Prince, who, in direct opposition to the 
spirit of the Constitution, persisted for more than a year in choosing 
his ministers from the parliamentary minority. As soon as he aban- 
doned this course and allowed the formation of a Liberal Cabinet, 
supported by the Liberal majority, the strife ceased, and the 
Assembly devoted itself without further loss of time to the task of 
legislation. That its efforts in this direction were not always 
successful is a matter neither for surprise nor for indignation. 
Energy there was in abundance. It is sufficiently evidenced by the 
27 Bills which the late Assembly passed in a period of eight months. 
But it was sometimes misdirected. There was a lack of experience 
which no honesty of purpose or strength of will can replace. Still, 
good work was often done, and the measures to promote national 
education and to raise the moral and financial condition of the clergy 
and protect them against the abuses of their hierarchical superiors, 
were steps in the right direction. To overcome the technical diffi- 
culties of its task, which the Government was the first to acknow- 
ledge, it proposed to have recourse to the services of foreign 
specialists who would have formed a permanent Legislative Com- 
mittee under the inspiration and responsibility of the Cabinet. But 
to this, as well as to the other reforms above referred to, the Prince 
persistently turned a deaf ear. The Constitution was not to be 
shorn of the blemishes which were wanted as pretexts for its con- 
demnation. 

The Liberal Administration has been accused of incompetency and 
corruption. When the Liberals came to power they were aware of 
the Prince’s schemes against the Constitution, for he had been at no 
pains to conceal them, and it was an open secret that their accom- 
plishment had only been postponed in consequence of a double rebuff 
which his overtures at St. Petersburg had twice received from 
Alexander II. To secure the Constitution against an ulterior coup de 
main seemed to the Liberal leaders a duty of primary importance, 
and they hastened to fill the Administration from top to bottom with 
a staff which could be relied upon in the hour of danger. As in all 
such cases where political considerations rather than intrinsic quali- 
fications determine public appointments, many of them were open to 
exception, and when derelictions of duty were brought to the notice 
of the Government, it had not the courage to punish them with ade- 
quate severity, especially in cases where the delinquents enjoyed a 
local influence which might be needed at any moment should the 
electoral question be put to the country, “ Prince or Constitution ? ” 
This much being admitted, it may be confidently asserted that such 
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exceptions were not sufficiently common to affect the general 
character of the Administration, and that, in point of honesty and 
ability, it could compare not unfavourably with that of other young 
Oriental States such as Servia, and even Greece, which have enjoyed 
a much longer term of independence and political education. But 
by the fruits shall we judge of the tree. 

The finances of a State are generally admitted to afford a fair 
criterion of its prosperity. When the Russian occupation ceased, and 
Bulgaria entered upon her new lease of constitutional existence, 
Prince Doudoukow-Korsakow left in the treasury of the Principality 
the sum of 12,000,000 francs as the surplus obtained during his 
administration. Duringits first year’s tenure of power, the Conservative 
Government managed to reduce this surplus by five millions, and 
when it at last made room for a Liberal Administration, it be- 
queathed to the latter a Budget already framed for the current 
financial year which promised a further deficit of three millions, the 
expenditure being estimated at 19,000,000 francs and the revenue at 
16,000,000. The Liberal Government did not hesitate to annul this 
Budget, substituting one in which revenue and expenditure were 
balanced at the figure of 27,000,000. Thanks to an honest 
administration and to a redistribution rather than an increase of 
taxation, and favoured by a splendid harvest, their sanguine antici- 
pations were more than realised. In the following year, shortly 
before their dismissal from office, they laid before the Prince their 
new Budget, in which revenue and expenditure were estimated at a 
further increase of three millions, viz. 30,000,000 francs, and as 
tangible evidence of their financial success, they left in the treasury 
a surplus of 17,000,000 in cash, or exactly 10,000,000 more than 
they had found there, besides outstanding sums amounting to five or 
six millions still to be collected. And this result was obtained while 
the taxation of the country was one-third lower than under Turkish 
rule, not to speak of the difference between the regularity now, and 
the irregularity then, of the modes of levying it. 

Nor was the public wealth which these returns attested applied to 
unproductive purposes. The task of educating the country up to 
the level of the liberties which it enjoyed was naturally the first to 
commend itself to the consideration of a Government whose members 
had for the most part laboured in that field to prepare the way for 
the national revival, long before they ever dreamed of guiding the 
destinies of a free Bulgaria. In no department has such progress 
been made in the Principality as in that of public education. 
Though accurate statistics are still wanting, the following data may 
convey a notion of the activity which has been displayed in this 
field. According to areport published by Dr. Yireczek, the eminent 
Bulgarian historian, in the Osveta, there are at the present moment 
no less than 1,088 elementary schools in the Principality, attended 
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by 56,854 children of both sexes who receive instruction at the 
hands of 1,378 teachers. These schools are maintained by the 
community, and cost annually 735,533 francs, besides rations in 
kind of 71,332 okes (22 lbs.) of corn. But the Government con- 
tributes largely to the erection of the schools, and appoints inspectors 
to superintend their efficiency. Nothing struck me more forcibly 
during my visit to Bulgaria than the neatness of the village schools, 
and the intelligent earnestness of the schoolmasters. The days are 
past indeed when Greek bishops could persuade their flocks that the 
only schools which could bring a blessing on the community were 
churches raised by voluntary contributions, and that the only 
education which they required was that given from the pulpit. The 
Government, on the other hand, bears the whole cost of secondary 
education, which is represented by four grammar schools at Varna, 
Gabrova, Lom-Palanka, and Kiistendil; three schools on the model 
of the German Biirger-schulen at Dubnitza, Silistria, and Tzaribrot ; 
and two girls’ schools at Sofia and Tirnova. Two more grammar 
schools will be opened next year at Shumla and Vratza. Besides 
these there is a classical gymnasium at Sofia, and at Lescovatz a 
seminary for the education of candidates for the priesthood. 

The latter establishment deserves more than a cursory notice, as it 
marks a complete departure from the system of education to which 
students for holy orders have hitherto been condemned in orthodox 
countries. The liberal scheme of studies which are pursued there 
leaves far behind it even the Greek seminary of the Nesos at Yanina. 
My attention was especially directed to it while I was at Tirnova by 
Bishop Clement, one of the most able and estimable of Bulgarian 
prelates, and who, as President of the second Conservative Cabinet, 
powerfully contributed to its organisation. The seminary is about 
an hour’s drive from Tirnova, through some of the most picturesque 
scenery in Bulgaria. The road rises in steep zigzags over the left 
cliffs of the valley of the Yantra; the ancient capital of Bulgaria 
lies beneath one, scattered in picturesque confusion up and down the 
precipitous banks of the winding river, out of whose bed, shaped 
almost like the figure 8, rise the two peninsular rocks upon which 
once stood the palace of the Bulgarian Czars, and the fortress which 
was the prison of the unfortunate Emperor Baldwin; while beyond 
the wooded gorge from which the Yantra issues, chain upon chain 
of hills lead the eye towards the faint outline of the distant main- 
ridge of the Balkans. From the top of the cliff a broad fertile 
plateau reaches across to the wooded promontory upon which stands 
the seminary of Lescovatz, overlooking the swelling plains of Eastern 
Bulgaria far away towards the hills of Shumla. The building is 
solid, spacious, and conveniently laid out, and the general appear- 
ance of its arrangements is one of cleanliness and frugal comfort. 
The course of studies pursued is not restricted to the special branch 
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for which the students are intended, and this is its chief peculiarity 
and merit. The preparatory course indeed scarcely differs from 
that followed at ordinary grammar schools. Passing over the 
elementary classes, the curriculum of the second class comprises be- 
sides the study of Bulgarian and Slavonic, that of Russian and of 
French, general history, geography, algebra, geometry and the 
usual lessons in divinity. Only in the first class is a special study 
introduced, that of ecclesiastical history. Nor is it till the student 
has passed out of the first class, i.e. till he is probably seventeen or 
eighteen years of age, that he is definitely admitted to enter himself 
as a candidate for holy orders. His special course of studies, during 
which other subjects are not neglected, lasts over another term of 
four years. When he enters the priesthood, he will therefore, it 
may be hoped, have not only the training which will make him a 
good priest, but also the general education which will make him a 
useful and enlightened citizen. The seminary is still too young for 
any judgment to be formed upon results. But from the spirit in 
which it is conducted, it may be confidently anticipated that success 
will attend upon this new attempt to instil some fresh and healthy 
blood into the sluggish veins of the Orthodox priesthood. 

Another department in which astonishing progress has been made 
during the past two years is that of public works. Means of com- 
munication have been so rapidly multiplied since the days when the 
few strategic roads bequeathed by Midhat Pasha to the Vilayet of 
the Danube were the wonderment of Bulgaria, that there is now 
scarcely an important village in the Principality to which the 
traveller may not drive in the light victoria which has become 
acclimatised in the country under the curious misnomer of Peton. 
More than four hundred kilometres of new roads have been thrown 
open for wheel traffic since the beginning of 1879, and the credit 
allowed in this year’s budget for the department of Public Works 
will enable that figure to be nearly doubled. I have already alluded 
to the schools which have been built at the cost of the State. To 
these must be added a large number of hospitals, barracks, and 
government buildings of all descriptions. 

The development of public prosperity, to which the elasticity of 
the revenue bears witness, may be further illustrated by the growth 
of trade and commerce, as shown by the Customs’ receipts of the 
Principality. Let us take the last term for which returns have been 
issued, viz.: March 1—June 1, 1881, and compare it with the corre- 
sponding period in 1880. The following figures tell their own tale :— 

March, 1880 . . . . 410,751 francs. 
o 1861 . . . « 454,254 
April, 1880 . . . . 324,990 
1881 . . . . 403,422 


May, 1880 . . . . 338,588 
» 306L ... « 539,600 
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During the three months of March, April, and May, 1880, the 
import and export duties levied by the Bulgarian Customs yielded 
1,062,259 francs. During the same three months in 1881 they rose 
to 1,372,176 francs, an excess in round figures of 310,000 francs. 
The total value of the exports exceeded the total value of the imports 
by nearly 4,000,000 francs. 

One of the most painful questions with which the Liberal Govern- 
ment had to deal, was that of the treatment of the Mussulman popu- 
lation—the one black spot on the latest page of Bulgarian history. 
I had several opportunities of conversing freely with some of the 
leading Mussulmans of the Principality, and notably with the Mufti 
of Tirnova, a man of high character and personal courage, and who 
had shown the latter during the war by remaining at his post as a 
protest against the general exodus of his co-religionists, and for his 
pains had his house burnt down over his head by a Bulgarian mob. 
Contrary, I must confess, to my expectations, they generally bore 
witness to the improvement which had taken place in the condition 
of the Turkish population since the advent of the Liberals to power. 
Although they still had much to complain of, they had at least been 
able to obtain a certain measure of justice, from which it had 
hitherto appeared to them that they were to be for ever debarred. 
Efforts had been made to procure an amicable settlement in cases 
where Bulgarians had taken possession of houses and land belonging 
to absent refugees and refused to give them up to their rightful 
owners when they returned to claim their own. Active persecution 
had almost entirely ceased. Turkish Amets, or mayors, had been 
substituted for Bulgarians in some of the districts where the Turkish 
element preponderated. They had begun in fact to feel that the 
rights to which they were entitled by the Constitution were some- 
thing more than a mere dead letter. As a natural consequence, the 
hitherto constant flow of emigration had been arrested, and many of 
those who had fled were returning to their homes. It may be that 
this salutary change in the disposition of the Government was not 
due merely to considerations of abstract justice. The impolicy of 
driving away a valuable agricultural population, and the advisability 
of strengthening the anti-Russian element in the Principality may 
have entered into its calculations. But these considerations, if they 
existed, only served to strengthen a resolve which was good in itself 
and which has operated for good.' 

Such are a few of the tangible results obtained during two short 

(1) Ihave puryorely abstained from referring to the organization of the army, as the 
chief credit for the high standaid of efficiency and discipline to which the young 
Bulgarian troops have attained prc perly belongs to the Russian officers under whose com- 
mand they have been placed. But, without wishing to detract from the value of the 


services they have rendered, it should be remembered that it is Bulgaria herself who 


has furnished both the means ard materials, withcut which the Russian officers might 
have laboured in vain. 
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years under the auspices of a constitution which, we are told to 
believe, has disorganized Bulgaria! Where are we to look for the 
signs of this disorganization? In the buoyancy of the public 
revenue? In the growth of trade and commerce? In the advance- 
ment of public education? In the energy with which public works 
are being prosecuted and multiplied? In the improved condition of 
the Turkish population? Or in that general development of the 
moral and material welfare of the country which cannot escape the 
notice of the most superficial observer who compares the Bulgaria of 
to-day with the Bulgaria of yesterday ? 

‘But at least Bulgaria was discredited abroad.” With this charge 
it is more difficult to deal. Foreign opinion, however, can seldom be 
accepted as a trustworthy criterion of national institutions, and least 
of all can it be trusted in regard to a country like Bulgaria, which 
has not yet had time to live down the bitter hostility that only 
yesterday resented as a crime the very fact of its existing, and which 
is still surrounded by jealous and hungry neighbours. The two 
countries in which the Bulgarian Constitution has been most fiercely 
denounced are Austria and Russia. The value of these attacks is 
not enhanced by the knowledge that both in Austria and Russia the 
Constitution was condemned before it was even put on its trial, 
though the Emperor Alexander II. was too equitable to endorse its 
condemnation. It was evident that democratic institutions were not 
likely to find favour in the eyes of the Russian official world. The 
open hostility which it at last encountered in that quarter was not 
provoked, but only intensified by the determination of the Liberal 
Cabinet to emancipate itself entirely from Russian tutelage. This 
determination again was due to the conviction, which events have 
only too quickly justified, that so long as the Bulgarian army 
was in the hands of Russian officers, Bulgaria would never be secure 
against a coup d'état. Apart, however, from this consideration, there 
were motives of economy which equally recommended the expediency 
of dispensing with the costly services of Russian officers and officials. 
Every year brings back to Bulgaria a fresh contingent of young 
citizens who have fitted themselves for civil or for military employ- 
ment by a course of studies abroad, and who are capable of replacing 
with advantage a body of foreigners who have no sympathy with nor 
interest in the country which they serve. The Prince, however, 
declined to listen to the recommendations of his Cabinet. His motives 
are now obvious, but they reflect discredit upon no one except him- 
self. Austria had from the beginning shown her antipathy to the 
new order of things in Bulgaria by advising the Prince not to swear 
allegiance to the Constitution under which he had been elected. 
After this first proof of friendliness she still expected the Bulgarians 
to subordinate their interests to hers in two questions of vital impor- 
tance to the Principality, that of the navigation of the Danube and of 
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the Oriental railways. With regard to the former, the policy of the Bul- 
garian Government was nearly identical with that of Roumania. Both 
were ready to recognise Austria’s right to exercise a large control over 
the navigation of the Danube, but both were unwilling to concede her 
claim to be regarded as the sole Danubian Power. In the rail- 
way question, Bulgarian “ obstructiveness,”’ as it was termed at 
Vienna, was principally directed against a scheme which would have 
handed over the railways of the Principality to the tender mercies 
of Baron Hirsch. Those who are acquainted with the more or 
less secret history of the railways of European Turkey will scarcely 
consider any amount of “ obstructiveness” unjustifiable which might 
avert such a consummation. It may be regretted that in dealing 
with these delicate questions some of the members of the Liberal 
Government did not display, either in their attitude towards the 
Prince or in their relations with the foreign representatives, the 
tact and prudence which their position required. But, after, all the 
chief blame which attaches to them is that they forgot the danger of 
showing one’s cards when the last trumps are in the adversaries’ 
hands. While we are on the chapter of foreign opinion, it may be 
noticed that the Roumanian Government, which is certainly not the 
worst placed to form an opinion upon Bulgarian affairs, was the 
only one which declined to send its representative to Sistova, and 
took no part in the congratulations which the other “ civilised” 
Powers offered to the Prince on the occasion of the interment of the 
Constitution. 

Upon the means which were employed to obtain the return of a 
servile Assembly to ratify the decisions of the Prince, it is, I think, 
unnecessary to dilate. Public opinion in England has been suffi- 
ciently enlightened as to the true character of the electoral cam- 
paign. The educated classes were terrorised by Russian Com- 
missioners and military tribunals, and finally kept away by brute 
force from the polling booths,’ while the votes of an ignorant 


(1) Conclusive evidence was furnished to me on this point while I was at Sofia, in the 
shape of the text of three telegrams, addressed by the Russian Special Commissioner at 
Nicopoli to General Ernroth, and his Excellency’s telegraphic answers thereto. 
Nicopoli is one of the staunchest Liberal centres in Bulgaria. On the morning of June 
27, the day fixed for the first polling, the Commissioner telegraphed to headquarters his 
apprehension that the elections would be “ bad,’’ as a large number of Liberal electors 
had already gathered in front of the polling-booths. To this telegram General Ernroth 
replied by an order to call out the troops and take all necessary precautions. The 
Liberal electors seem, however, to have insisted with unbecoming pertinacity on exer- 
cising their rights, for a couple of hours later the Commissioner telegraphs again that 
no ordinary precautions would suffice to prevent the return of the Liberal candidates, 
and asks for further instructions. ‘This appeal elicits an order to fix bayonets and load 
ball cartridges. Even this threat did not intimidate the voters, who are again reported 
to General Ernroth as gathering in overwhelming numbers and attempting to force 
their way to the ballot-boxes. General Ernroth is equal to the emergency, for he wires 
back one single word, “Fire!” The Commissioner, however, was not a man of blood 
and iron. He contented himself with ordering the soldiers to charge with the bayonet. A 
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peasantry were secured by vague threats of handing them back to 
the Turk, and by fair promises of exemption from taxation and 
military service. To this electoral programme, made up in equal 
parts of violence and of fraud, M. Hitrovo, the Russian Consul- 
General, did not hesitate to lend the whole weight of the influence, 
legitimate or other, of which Russia still disposes in the Principality. 
With such means and such support the Prince’s victory was inevit- 
able. After two years of scheming and of plotting he had reached 
the goal. He had rid himself of an irksome Constitution, and cleverly 
vaulted into the saddle of autocracy. 

What the future of Bulgaria will be under the new régime it may 
yet be thought too early to forecast; but if any conclusion can be 
drawn from the results with which its inauguration has already been 
attended, the day would seem to be not far distant when the people 
of Bulgaria will cast back into the Prince’s teeth the very words of 
his own proclamation—disorganization at home and discredit abroad. 
Three months and more have now elapsed since Prince Alexander 
assumed the responsibility of absolute power. To what condition has 
he brought in that short space of time the country of which he 
_ claimed to be the special providence? He has estranged every 
section of the population, the administrations which he has placed in 
subjection to foreigners, the army which he has recklessly used for 
the most unworthy purposes, the educated classes whom he has 
terrorised, the peasantry whom he has duped by false promises. He 
has saddled the finances of the Principality with the costs of a huge 
electoral fraud. He has arrested the work of public education by 
driving into exile whole bodies of teachers. He has placed one- 
third of the country under martial law, and handed over the rest to 
the arbitrary rule of special Commissioners armed with unlimited 
powers. The iron hand of Russian officers may, for a time, maintain 
discipline in the army ; exceptional measures may coerce the country 
into outward submission ; the taxes may be wrung by force out of a 
deluded peasantry in spite of electoral pledges; the administration 
may be stocked with foreigners just as the new Cabinet already is; 
the support of powerful neighbours may be purchased by the sacrifice 
of every national interest. But who can doubt what will be the 
ultimate fate of a régime whose existence is doomed from its very 
origin to be one continual struggle against the conscience, the intelli- 
gence, and the interests of the country ? 


M. VALENTINE CHIROL. 
ConsTANTINOPLE, August 9. 


few people were wounded, a number arrested, and the electors were dispersed without 
having succeeded in registering sufficient votes to get their candidates duly elected. 
Another tour de scrutin was therefore necessary, and it should have taken place on the 
following Sunday. But before that date a princely Ukase was issued, disfranchising 
the town of Nicopoli on account of the disturbances which had taken place there on the 
27th of June! Ab uno disce omnia. 








NAPOLEON THE IDOL. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF BARBIER. 


Quick, Foreman, quick, wood-coal and pit-coal throw, 
Tin, copper, iron, toss them there— 

With huge arm fiercely raking to and fro, 
Like an old Vulcan, feed the flare. 


A mighty meal to the vast furnace bring, 
For if those teeth are meant to bite, 

And chew the ores you to his gullet fling, 
That palate roof must flame with light. 


Tis well—the mad fires burst in wrath at large, 
Blood-red and pitiless they wake : 
‘Whilst rolling down they sound their battle charge, 
Out-flanked and clubbed the metals break— 


With one delirious bound and yell and throe 
Copper on tin, on iron rolls 

Tin fused, all twists, all twines, as far below 
In Hell deep-vaulted three damned souls. 


At length the work is done—the lights have died, 
The white heat fades to ashen grey— 

Whilst yet the mass boils hard, fling, Foreman, wide 
Thy gates, and give the proud his way. 


Oh! rushing river sweep along thy bed, 
With one dart forth, one impulse pour 

Thyself, as cataracts flash from over-head, 
As flames from a volcano roar. 


The earth’s breast gapes to clasp your lava wave, 
Dash down, one raging mass, amain, 

Into that mould of steel, dash down a slave, 
And straight an emperor rise again. 


Napoleon yet—once more that Titan’s frame ; 
Ah! what a price he made us pay, 

The soldier grim, in blood and tears and shame, 
For certain paltry sprigs of bay. 
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Sad—sad for France—the tortured and down-flung, 
When tottering on its lofty base, 

Like some poor thief, his earlier statue hung 
On cruel cords in empty space. 


And, when by ceaseless efforts overthrown, 
Head-first that proud and king-like mass 
Tumbled at speed, then on the frozen stone 
Rolled, rattling down its corpse of brass, 


The Hun of skin that stinks, the stupid Hun, 
His eyes with drunken anger red, 

Before all France, where filthiest gutters run, 
Dragged through the dirt our Emperor’s head. 


On all who keep a heart their breasts within, 
Weighs like a sense of guilt that day, 

It is a brand on each French brow, burnt in, 
Which nought but Death can cleanse away. 


I saw beneath our marbles shadowing, 
The invader crowd his heavy wains, 


And strip our trees, as food their bark to fling, 
For horses from his Scythian plains. 


I saw the Northman stern of aspect beat 
Our blackened flesh, and never spare, 

Till the blood sprung ; they came our bread to eat, 
And fill their foul lungs with our air. 


Young Frenchmen ! lovely in their wantonness, 
I saw our shameless mates in line 

Upon the Cossack’s gaze their bosoms press, 
And drink his hot smell in like wine. 


Well, through those days of pain, of evil fate, 
Of nameless horrors undergone, 

There was but one on whom I flung my hate, 
Accursed be thou—Napoleon. 


Oh, straight-haired Corsican, was not France fair 
*Neath those grand suns of Messidor ? 

A dauntless and untameable blood-mare, 
Nor steel bit, nor gold reins she wore. 
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A courser wild, her rough flanks all a-glow 
With gore from kings that reeked, plunged she; 
Her proud feet sharply smote the earth below, 
That earth then, for the first time, free. 


No hand had yet bent down that stately crest, 
To stain her beauty, or disturb, 

On her broad loins no saddle had been prest, 
Nor knew she yet a stranger’s curb. 


Her bright coat gleamed, as wandering like the wind, 
With keen eye, and limbs never still, 

Poised on firm hocks, she terrified mankind, 
With her defiant neighings shrill. 


You came and saw her beautiful and young, 
With quarters rippling as she stept, 

Grasping her mane, a Centaur bold and strong, 
High-booted on her back you leapt. 


Then as she loved the sound of war, the force 
Of powder, and the drum’s fierce roll, 

All earth you gave her for her Beacon-course, 
And battles to delight her soul. 


Then no more peace, no hope from sleep or night, 
Still new skies, motion and unrest, 

She crushed like sand men’s bodies in her flight, 
With blood-gouts splashing round her breast. 


Thus fifteen years her hard foot smiting fast, 
Hurled generations to the ground, 

Thus fifteen years at reeking speed she past 
O’er prostrate millions strewed around. 


Till wearied of her ceaseless gallop there, 
Of roads to a goal never brought, 

Of trampling worlds, and scattering on the air 
Like dust, the lives of men for nought, 


With spent breath tottering by in weak despair, 
At every stride about to fall, 

She prayed the Corsican who rode, to spare— 
You, cut-throat, listened not at all. 
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Hard and more hard your sinewy thighs pressed home, 
To quench the low moans from beneath, 

You wrenched the curb about her mouth all foam, 
And broke in reckless wrath her teeth. 


She rose once more for her last battle-plain, 
But with no strength the bit to hold, 

Then on a bed of grape she dropped again, 
And crushed you as in death she rolled. 


From that dread fall, as by a second birth, 
Like the bright eagle rising high, 

You mount again to lord it over earth, 
And float re-plumed along the sky. 


No more that thief of crowns—Napoleon, 
That brigand, shameless, false, and coarse, 
Who pressed the choking cushions of his throne 
On Freedom’s throat, without remorse. 


No more that galley-slave who died despairing 
On his black rock, and dragged his heel, 

The thought of France like felon’s bullet wearing 
Beneath the stranger’s scourge of steel. 


Not so—no stain upon the Emperor stays, 
Thanks to each flatterer’s utterance, thanks 
To lying poets belching forth his praise, 
*Mid Cesar gods, a god he ranks. 


His presence lights each wall once more, 
His name in every public street 

Sounds, as of old through the grim battle’s roar 
It sounded from the drums that beat. 


Whilst from each height, where swarms the populace, 
Drops Paris, like a pilgrim old, 

And day by day, at the tall column’s base, 
Bows in the dust her forehead bold. 


There grasping loads of bay, born but to die, 
And tossing flower-floods ever new 

To that bronze, where can rest no mother’s eye, 
Since under mothers’ tears it grew, 
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To fife and clarion, drunk with maniac glee, 
Around the great Napoleon—France 

Keeps up, though drest in work-day garb she be, 
The riot of her reckless dance. 


Move on then—oh, tame shepherds of mankind, 
Kings of meek spirit—go your way ! 

Wise—but with foreheads of that vulgar kind, 
Which throws not back Fame’s dazzling ray. 


By you men’s fetters are struck off in vain, 
In vain, because you lead and save ; 

Your flocks unvext without or toil or pain, 
Reach their long rest within the grave. 


Soon as your guiding stars have ceased to be, 
Whilst their last light dies down apace, 

Each failing name, along Time’s boundless sea, 
Scarce marks its momentary trace. 


Move on—move on—for you no statues rise, 
Your work the Future knoweth not, 

The only Lord of living memories, 
Is he who kills with sword, or shot. 


Man worships him, by whom moist fields are hid 
Beneath a heap of putrid bones, 

He loves the builder of the pyramid, 
Who breaks all backs to move his stones. 


The people is a tap-room wench, who likes 
To quaff the harsh new wine, and yearns 
To find a lover with a fist that strikes, 
An iron frame, an eye that burns. 


She, couched on straw in her foul garret’s height, 
Can love none but the Rough, whose way 

Is to beat hard, and maul her all the night— 
The livelong night—till dawns the day. 


Francis Hastixcs Dove. 








SOUTH AFRICA: AN UNSPOKEN SPEECH." 


Ir now becomes my duty to explain the policy which her Majesty’s 
Government has adopted in this very difficult matter, and to reply to 
the main objections which have been urged against it, both here and 
elsewhere. In order to do this it is necessary to ask how we 
come to be ruling some 500,000 square miles in Southern Africa. 
That huge territory, equal to four or five times the area of the 
British Isles, was not acquired in consequence of any deliberate 
scheme of national policy; there was no popular demand for its 
acquisition, and no statesman counselled it. We have come into 
possession of our dominions in that part of the world by a series of 
historical accidents, which began as late as the days of the fathers of 
most of us,” and within the memory of a good many people who are 
still living, when, in 1806, Governor Janssens capitulated to Sir 
David Baird. 

If the men of that day could have foreseen the future, there is, I 
suppose, very little doubt that they would have been satisfied with 
retaining for the British Crown, Cape Town and Simon’s Bay, with a 
moderate piece of territory in their neighbourhood, and would have 
created all north of their frontier line into a Dutch Free State, which 
would have been left to pursue what policy it pleased, to have been 
content with its then very narrow limits, or to have gone forward, 
conquering and civilising in a rude and imperfect way, till it got 
to regions in which white men could not permanently establish 
themselves. 

Unhappily, however, the men of the early days of this century no 
more possessed the gift of prophecy than do their descendants. They 
took over the Dutch settlements just as they were, “with their 
engagements ;”’ and these engagements have led us on, and on, and 
on, till we find ourselves masters of a gigantic country, which brings 
us no direct profit, much direct loss, not any very large amount of 
indirect profit, and few, indeed, of the things which men or nations 
sigh for, except the bare name of Empire, in return for infinite 
anxieties and much responsibility. 

We have been brought to this mainly by the action, reaction, and 
interaction of two forces. First, the enterprise and vigour of the 
Dutch and the English, both very strong races, which have desired 
to press always forward to the north, in search of new fields of gain 


(1) Prepared in the early summer for the debate on the Transvaal, which, frequently 
postponed, did not take place till I had left Parliament.—M. E. Grant Durr. 
(2) My own father fought in the action which preceded the capitulation. 
VOL, XXX. N.S. XY 
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or comfort. Secondly, by the humanitarian impulses amongst our 
own people, which have become so very strong during the period 
which has elapsed since the taking of the Cape, and which have 
compelled Government after Government to follow the Dutch and 
English adventurers with law and administration, in order that they 
might not exterminate or enslave the natives, in accordance with 
their natural instincts or those maxims of polity which the South 
African Dutchman has for ages founded upon the history of the Old 
Testament. The outcome of these two forces, acting upon successive 
English administrations, brought about the state of things in South 
Africa which we found when we came into office a year ago, and 
which I think I can sum up in a very few sentences. 

We found the vast territory to which I have alluded peopled by 
two races, natives and white men. We found that the natives, 
instead of showing any tendency, as they have done in other parts 
of the world—in America, in Australia, in New Zealand, for example 
—to disappear before the white man, were, on the contrary, sure not 
only to stand their ground in point of numbers, but to increase the 
disproportion between their numbers and those of the white race. 
We found that white race divided into two great sections, the 
English and the Dutch. Of these, the Dutch outnumbered the 
English by about two to one; and although the English were the 
more enterprising, the spirit of the Dutch had been raised by various 
causes, and not least by the very considerable success which had 
attended the experiment of the concession of perfect independence to 
the Orange Free State, something less than a generation ago. The 
first conclusion which we drew from the examination of the state of 
affairs in South Africa, as it was in the spring of 1880, was, that the 
thing before all others necessary for South Africa, in the presence of 
the constant increase of numbers amongst the natives, was a perfectly 
good understanding between the two sections of the white race. 

The next thing which we observed was, that a project, which had 
been set on foot by our predecessors for the confederation of the 
whole of South Africa, was under consideration in the colonies con- 
cerned. We ardently desired that this confederation should, though 
I cannot say we much believed that it woudd come about, for it was 
quite clear that until some confederation, or union in one form or 
another, of the South African colonies could be brought into exist- 
ence, there would be constant trouble of all kinds, and the mother 
country would never be rid of the thankless task of checking here, 
interfering there, and paying every few years millions and millions 
of money for wars in which she had only a constructive and technical 
interest. When we came into office a decisive vote upon this subject 
of confederation was just about to be taken in the Cape Parliament, 
and it was perfectly obvious that, as regards the southern part of our 
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South African dominions, the one all-important duty was to watch 
and wait until we saw what the result of the approaching vote 
would be, for on that vote must depend the policy of the mother 
country. 

In the northern part of our South African dominions we found, 
when we came into office, that great and violent changes had been 
taking place. A war of considerable magnitude had been waged 
upon the Natal frontier with a tribe which, when we went out of 
office in 1874, had been on perfectly good terms with us. The 
whole of the Transvaal, which we left an independent State in 1874, 
had been annexed, and a war of less magnitude, but still of some 
importance, had been carried on by her Majesty’s troops against the 
native chief Secocoeni. 

I have said nothing of the wars that had been going forward in 
the Cape Colony, but, as we all know, there had been wars, and the 
general result of the whole of our survey of the 500,000 square 
miles of British territory in South Africa was that everywhere there 
had been confusion, everywhere trouble, and that the one great thing 
that was wanted for South Africa was rest. Our desire accordingly 
was to interfere as little as we could, to continue working in the 
same spirit as that in which Sir Michael Hicks Beach had worked, 
as distinguished from the perfectly well-intentioned, but, as I must 
be permitted to think, most unfortunate spirit which animated his 
immediate predecessor, Lord Carnarvon. We wished, in fact, to 
continue and to enforce a sedative policy, while we utterly repudiated 
the irritant or stimulant policy, which, carried into effect under the 
orders of Lord Carnarvon, is mainly associated in the public mind 
with the names of Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Theophilus Shepstone. 

Possessed by this desire not to introduce any new element of con- 
fusion into South Africa, we firmly resisted the pressure of some of 
our friends instantly to recall Sir Bartle Frere, with the certain 
result of destroying what little chance there was of a vote in the 
Cape Parliament favourable to confederation ; we determined not to 
annul the annexation of the Transvaal; we did not favour the idea 
entertained by some that a roving Commission should be sent out to 
look into all South African questions; and we did not think it 
necessary to cancel the mandates which had been given by our 
predecessors to Sir Owen Lanyon to govern the Transvaal, to Sir 
George Colley to govern Natal, to look after the Zulu settlement, 
and to supervise the doings of Sir Owen Lanyon at Pretoria. 

Our endeavour for the first few weeks that we were in office, so 
far as South Africa was concerned, was to introduce no change 
whatsoever. We made it clear to the Cape and to Natal that, 
although confederation was no project of ours, we should only be too 
delighted to see it come about, and we told the Transvaal that 

x 2 
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although the annexation could not be annulled, we should embrace 
the very first occasion to give it absolute self-government as far as 
the white inhabitants were concerned, provided only it would agree 
to leave us what amounted to little more than a control of its foreign 
relations and native policy. 

Of course hon. members opposite cannot blame us for this 
decision, but some members on our own side who voted with 
the member for Liskeard, have a right to do so, and in order to 
have the whole case clearly before the House, I may explain in a 
few sentences why we did not annul the annexation. In the first 
place, all the evidence which we found at the Colonial Office made in 
favour of the theory that the country was gradually settling down. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, who had at one time entertained misgivings, 
not only desired to come away, which he, a brilliant and faithful 
soldier, certainly would not have done if he had believed that there 
would be any work for the soldier, but wrote in the most positive 
manner in favour of the view that all was going well. On March 2nd, 
1880, he said :— 


‘* As a consequence of the conviction thus established of the unyielding reso- 
lution of the British Government there is, I believe, a growing desire, certainiy 
amongst the more intelligent, and probably amongst the majority of the mal- 
contents, for the conclusion of the agitation which is now beginning to appear 
to them as a fruitless and dangerous trouble.” 


On March 9th he said :— 


‘** When all classes are convinced of the irrevocability of the annexation, of 
which I have lost no opportunity of assuring them, and come also to under- 
stand that it is our wish not only to rule justly, but to conciliate the people in 
every way compatible with the due maintenance of our authority, disaffection 
and agitation will, I believe, most surely die out.” 


On April 10th he gave his final impression of the prospects of the 
country as follows :— 


‘* Reports from all quarters of the Transvaal sustain the opinion that the 
people being thoroughly weary of the uncertainty and the troubles attendant 
upon opposition to the Government, and seeing no hope of any successful issue 
from the dangerous measures in which they have been induced to place confi- 
dence, have determined to renounce all further disturbing action, and to return 
to the peaceful cares of their rural life, which is already beginning to suffer 
from the continuance of political irritation.” 


Sir Owen Lanyon took precisely the same line. He did not give 
us the slightest hint that he was uneasy. 

Not only did the persons who were responsible for keeping the 
Home Government informed take this view in their correspondence 
with the Colonial Office, but persons speaking in the heart of the 
country, at Pretoria, did the same. I will quote a passage, which 
curiously illustrates this, from a speech which was delivered by Mr. 
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Hudson, the Colonial Secretary at Pretoria, soon after we came into 
office, and which, although it was not before us in so many words at 
the moment it was decided to retain the territory, a remark which I 
think applies to some of the other observations I have quoted, well 
reflects the tone that was taken by all the officials in the Transvaal 
in the spring of last year, and illustrates the “climate of opinion ” 
amidst which we found ourselves. 
Mr. Hudson spoke as follows :—- 


‘* Take the Transvaal, it certainly does desire to preserve its autonomy, and 
though it may not be ripe as yet for the introduction of responsible or party 
government, it is fast emerging from its past political and financial difficulties, 
and deriving a revenue mainly from direct and internal taxation, more than 
sufficient to meet its expenditure. Its known illimitable wealth, now buried 
and requiring only to be unearthed, and its glorious position as the highway to 
Central Africa, are attracting to it public attention both here and abroad, and 
hence it is, with a conviction of its great future, that the people of the Trans- 
vaal would be loth to part with self-government under a provincial legislature. 
It requires only the railway from Delagoa Bay—for the interest and main- 
tenance of which a select committee of its Legislature has produced evidence to 
show its ability to pay—to place this province in the position of early under- 
taking its self-government, and to make it form an important factor, under 
confederation, in assisting to relieve the Imperial Government from future 
responsibilities, and in consolidating British power in South Africa to the 
advantage of its inhabitants.” 


But this was not merely the tone of the officials. Here is an ex- 
tract from a speech made in the same debate by a non-official mem- 
ber, anything but inclined to give an indiscriminating support to 
Sir Owen Lanyon’s administration, which, in its turn, illustrates the 
view that was generally taken by the non-official portion of the 
British population. 

On the 7th of June, speaking in the Legislative Assembly, Mr. 
White said :— 


‘* There is still a condition alleged by some to the carrying out of this con- 
federation, and that is the present state of this country; but I think, Sir, that 
the statements made relative to the condition of the Transvaal are not true 
statements of that condition. Iam sure that the House will agree with me 
when I say that the present state of the Transvaal is perhaps the most tranquil 
state that it has enjoyed since the annexation. It is true there are a few 
agitators who are stumping the country, and there are a few newspapers which 
advocate the views of these agitators, but I state here without fear of contra- 
diction that the thinking portion of the inhabitants of this State are content 
with their present condition.” 


Of course I am aware that the non-official members were not 
elected representatives, but that is not my point. I wish to show 
that in the heart of the Transvaal people who, like this Mr. White, 
were by no means inclined jurare in verba of the Government, as he 
showed by directly opposing it in the autumn, took the view that all 
was well. 
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These were very strong and positive testimonies to set against 
the Boer petitions, which we were assured were merely the work 
of a limited number of agitators, and by no means represented the 
real feeling even of the Boer, much less of the native or British, 
population. Then it was perfectly evident that if we determined to 
retire from the country there would be the greatest difficulty in 
arriving at a modus vivendi between the Boers and the English 
settlers who had bought property in the Transvaal, and there would 
also be the greatest difficulty in arranging for the due protection of 
the rights of the natives. We see what these difficulties are, now, 
when all men who have eyes perceive that there is no alternative 
between doing what we are doing, and keeping, at the expense of 
the British taxpayer for years to come, a large body of men in the 
Transvaal to crush down insurrection by force. But how much 
greater would they have been, then, when hardly any one believed 
that such difficulties would arise, when we had not a scrap of autho- 
ritative evidence to refer to, or to lay before Parliament, in favour 
of the belief that the country was not settling down, and when we 
had nothing like the force which we have now in South Africa? 
Thus far our policy was one of simply accepting accomplished facts. 
We had nothing to do with the annexation, and nothing that we 
found when the records of the Colonial Office were opened to us gave 
us the slightest reason to believe that that annexation had been 
prudent, but everything led us to think that it was just one of those 
cases in which you must make the best of a bad bargain. Fieri non 
debuit, we said at the time and in the way it was done, factum valet. 

To sum up. On one side was our conviction that the act of Lord 
Carnarvon had been premature and impolitic; on the other the 
belief that South Africa had suffered much in the past from abrupt 
changes of policy ; that our retirement from the Transvaal would 
mean the certain overthrow of all immediate hopes of confederation, 
endless embarrassing questions, a possible civil war between the 
Boer and British sympathisers, the reconstituting a government 
worse than the bad government which Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
overthrew, and the possibility of having to annex over again in a 
very few years. Was it wonderful that under those circumstances 
we remembered the somewhat paradoxical maxim, which was con- 
stantly in the mouth of one of the greatest of British administrators 
when he wished to deprecate sudden changes of policy, “ Any plan 
is a good plan if you only stick to it?” 

The first incident which obliged us to take any action that 
would not have been taken by Sir Michael Hicks Beach and his 
colleagues, was the withdrawal by the Cape Ministry of their 
proposals for a confederation. As soon as that event occurred, 
the whole reason for keeping Sir Bartle Frere at the Cape 
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seemed to us at an end, and we directed him to return to this 
country. 

The overthrow of the hopes of confederation required us to repeat, 
with reference alike to Natal and the Transvaal, our assurances that 
nothing was further from our desire than to retain any more control 
over their affairs than circumstances made absolutely necessary, so 
that there should be no pretence for saying, either in the one country 
or the other, that the failure of the proposals for confederation was 
a death-blow to their hopes. 

This was the situation when Parliament rose, in the beginning of 
September last year, as explained in the statements that were then 
made from the Treasury bench on behalf of the Government. By 
this time Sir George Colley had been for some months in South 
Africa, and was in a position to advise us as to what ought to be 
done. Did he take a different view from his predecessor, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley ? On the contrary, he confirmed Sir Garnet’s views in 
every particular. He not only did that in word, but he did it in 
deed, by assuring us that we might, with perfect safety, withdraw 
some troops from the Transvaal. But perhaps this withdrawal was 
an act which would not have been done by the previous Government. 
Let us see how that matter stands. Not only was Sir George Colley 
their choice, not ours, but when the present Government came into 
power it found that its predecessors had provided for the retention 
of the King’s Dragoon Guards in the Transvaal for six months only. 
It was clear, then, that their intention was to withdraw that regiment. 
Before, however, we acted on their resolution, we consulted both 
Sir Garnet Wolseley and Sir George Colley, and both thought it 
might with propriety be withdrawn. It was accordingly sent to 
India in the end of September. 

We further consulted Sir George Colley with reference to the with- 
drawal of a regiment of infantry, which was approved by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. Sir George Colley deferred giving an opinion till he had 
visited the Transvaal; but eventually, after visiting it, and after 
consulting with Sir Owen Lanyon, approved of the 58th being 
taken away, not only from the Transvaal, but altogether from South 
Africa. This, however, was not done. It was retained in Natal, 
on the southern frontier of which things were somewhat uneasy in 
the autumn. 

Well, but if we were to withdraw troops from the Transvaal, 
should we not have tried to conciliate the Boers ? 

My reply is that we did so, and mainly in two ways. 

First. Our representatives reiterated the assurances that if the 
Boer malcontent section would only frankly accept the sovereignty 
of the Queen, and leave us some such control over their dealings 
with the natives as would have been provided in South Africa itself, 
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if a Confederation had come into existence, they should have the 
most complete control of their own affairs, after having been picked 
by the British Government out of the gulf of bankruptcy. How 
thoroughly this was understood by some of the foremost men in the 
Transvaal, not of British blood, may be gathered from extracts which 
I read to the House last January, and with which I need not again 
trouble hon. members. 

Secondly. We did all we could to procure the ratification of the 
Lourenco Marques Treaty by the Portuguese Government. That 
treaty, a necessary preliminary to the construction of a railway to 
Delagoa Bay, was the thing for which all sound-headed and intelli- 
gent men in the Transvaal most cared, and it was a thing which, 
without British assistance, was quite out of the question. 

Meantime the reports continued good. Both Sir Owen Lanyon 
and Sir George Colley wrote in the most hopeful way, and there was 
nothing of importance to set against this, in the way of warning from 
other parts of South Africa. Almost every one, official and non- 
official, in the Cape and Natal, thought, as Sir George Colley and Sir 
Owen Lanyon thought, that the acquiescence of the malcontent 
Boers was a mere question of time. 

The same sort of news came through the whole of the autumn. 
Sir Owen Lanyon wrote, after a long journey through the country, 
that all along his route the white population appeared more or less 
satisfied and contented with the present régime. Sir George Colley, 
who also travelled extensively in the country during the autumn, in 
addressing the Natal Council, on the 21st of October, soon after his 
return, spoke as follows :— 


‘In the Transvaal the agitation, which has long been fanned by a party 
inimical to the British Government, appears to be subsiding. The country is 
tranquil, law and order are everywhere maintained, taxes yielding a large 
revenue have been regularly paid by whites and natives alike, and we may 
reasonably hope that the prosperity which the Transvaal now enjoys, under a 
firm and settled Government, will be permanent and increasing, and will 
beneficially affect this colony also.” 


In the middle of November some resistance was made at Potchef- 
stroom to the sale of a waggon for non-payment of taxes. This 
resistance was reported by Sir Owen Lanyon, but he did not attach 
any serious importance to the affair. He thought, however, that 
that and similar acts could not be allowed to pass without being 
punished, and he also directed the prosecution of a newspaper called 
the Volkstem, for seditious writing; while quite at the end of November 
he wrote to the Secretary of State that he had asked Sir George 
Colley to allow the 58th to return to the Transvaal, before the time 
fixed for a mass meeting of the Boers in January. On the 4th 
December Sir George Colley telegraphed to us that he was sending 
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half a battalion to the Transvaal at Sir Owen Lanyon’s request, “ the 
attitude of the Boers requiring increased force at Pretoria.” 

The news of the sending up of this trifling force was the first hint 
of there being any sort of uneasiness in the mind either of Sir 
George Colley or Sir Owen Lanyon which reached the Secretary of 
State, until on the 19th December Sir George Colley telegraphed that 
Heidelberg had been seized. 

Well, now, what was the first impression which that news pro- 
duced upon the Government? It was the impression that this 
proceeding was the act of a small, though angry, minority. All 
our agents had warned us that there was such a minority. None 
of our agents, and none even of the recognised organs of non-official 
opinion in South Africa, had led us to believe that the Boers, as a 
body, would ever do more than pass resolutions, more or less sincere, 
in mass meetings. We did then the only thing that we or any other 
Government could have done; we determined to put down the mal- 
content minority by force, in the interest of the well-affected majority, 
and we took measures accordingly to reinforce Sir George Colley, 
and to support him in every possible way. 

Then came an incident which has been a good deal commented 
upon. A deputation of Cape colonists waited upon the acting 
administrator, Sir George Strahan, and suggested that a Commis- 
sioner should be sent to the Transvaal to make terms with the insur- 
gents. That proposal was handed on to the Government, and by it 
was declined, with the remark that the moment was not an oppor- 
tune one for taking such a step. What other answer could have 
been given? Were we, while all our information led us to suppose 
that we had todo merely with a malcontent minority, to give way 
to that malcontent minority? No, we had no doubt that our first 
duty was to bring such a force into South Africa as to be sufficient 
amply to vindicate the Queen’s authority, and the announcement 
that we should do so was made in the Queen’s Speech, and repeated 
in various forms upon other occasions. 

Soon, however, the conviction was brought home to our minds, and 
not to our minds only, but to the minds of the whole country, that 
we had to do with a far more serious movement of opinion than we 
had expected to encounter; that it was not merely a malcontent 
minority with which we had to contend in the Transvaal, but a mal- 
content majority, and that the feeling of that malcontent majority 
was shared to a very great and dangerous extent by the whole Dutch 
population of South Africa. As soon as that conviction took posses- 
sion of our minds, we saw that all hope of preserving the exact 
settlement of our relations with the Transvaal which was made by 
Lord Carnarvon was at an end; but we thought we saw our way to 
a plan by which everything which was of any importance in that 
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settlement could be easily secured, and we told President Brand that 
we should be ready to propose such a plan, provided the insurgents 
“‘ ceased from armed opposition.” 

The Government had no doubt, however, that this alternative plan 
would be more easily carried into effect if Sir George Colley obtained 
an advantage in the field and dispersed the insurgents. We did not, 
accordingly, think it right to allow our willingness largely to alter 
the arrangements of Lord Carnarvon to interfere with the action of 
our armies, and carte blanche as to all military movements was left to 
Sir George Colley. I, for one, have no hesitation in saying, that while 
I should have thought it absurd, and worse than absurd, to fight for 
the preservation in its entirety of Lord Carnarvon’s settlement, I 
thought that the new settlement which we were prepared to make 
would be far more easily and better carried into effect, if Sir George 
Colley had the kind of rapid, and comparatively bloodless, success 
over the insurgents which we had a right to expect from one who 
was considered to be amongst the most rising soldiers in the British 
army, at the head of regular forces, which regular forces he could 
have had augmented to any extent merely for the asking; for, as 
hon. members know, the War Office offered to him far larger 
reinforcements than he cared to take. 

People must keep in view this very important fact, that while 
we informed the friends of the Boers that we were perfectly ready to 
negotiate if they “ceased from armed opposition and dispersed to 
their homes,” we were most anxious not to hamper our general. It 
would have been grossly unjust if we had done so; but, at the same 
time, it would have been most impolitic if we had forgotten that the 
object which we wished to obtain, whether by military success or 
by negotiation, was such an arrangement of things in the Transvaal 
as might prevent a violent development of race-hatred between the 
Englishman and the Dutchman in South Africa. We did not believe 
that a speedy and easy success in the field would lead to such a 
development. On the contrary, we thought it would help us to 
prevent it. 

The fortune of war, however, willed it otherwise. Our commander 
was defeated and slain after three engagements, fought with a force 
of six companies against an enemy which, in each of these engage- 
ments, had advantages so overwhelming that, although there may 
have been some good military reasons for fighting, no military man 
has yet been able to explain what those reasons were. These checks 
were, as Sir Evelyn Wood has very properly said, absolutely unim- 
portant with reference to our military prestige, but they altered the 
political situation not a little. 

After the Majuba disaster it became perfectly evident that there 
was no question of a speedy and easy victory. The Dutch feeling 
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through South Africa was profoundly excited, and the very next 
check might have brought us face to face with a wide and general 
insurrection, the war-cry of which would have been, Up with the 
Dutch and down with the English! 

That was a grave peril, and we took measures accordingly. We 
directed such a force, naval and military, towards the shores of South 
Africa, as would have sufficed to pulverise any possible resistance 
in the Transvaal or elsewhere. We did that; but I confess we 
shuddered at the bloody and hateful work that might be before us. 
But did we lower our tone, did we diminish our demands on the 
Boer leaders after our defeats? In no way. We insisted in the 
end of February precisely on what we insisted upon in the beginning 
of January. In other words, while we did not allow our willingness 
to negotiate to interfere with the perfect military liberty of our com- 
manders, we did not allow the unhappy failure of one commander to 
interfere in any way with our willingness to negotiate. We did not 
lower our terms because of the increased danger of revolt ; we did not 
raise them, or break off negotiations altogether, from a silly fear 
about our military prestige, or from a desire for revenge. We poured 
troops into South Africa, and said, Now, will you have what we 
offered you six weeks ago, or will you not ? 

A clever advocatus diaboli against the Government managed to 
draw a picture of what he called “Surrender’s Progress,’ and was 
so pleased with his own work that he described it as “ Hogarthian.” 
He forgot, however, that the great merit of the artist to whom he 
likened himself was his truth, and that even the most superficial 
resemblance to truth could not be conferred upon his picture, except 
by torturing telegrams, as if they were his old and natural enemies, 
phrases in deeds, and clauses in Acts of Parliament, while his 
‘descending scale” had this ludicrous peculiarity, that whereas it 
ought to have ended, in order to preserve its descending character, in 
the British demands gradually becoming lower at each defeat, it did 
end in the Boers retracting all their unreasonable demands and 
agreeing to everything we had asked. 

They said, “ We are ready, if the troops are ordered to withdraw 
from the Transvaal, to give them free passage and to withdraw from 
our position.” 

We said, “The troops shall not withdraw from the Transvaal, and 
you shall withdraw from your position.” Or, in other words, we 
enforced the stipulation on which we had insisted from the very 
beginning of the discussions—that is, as far back as the 10th of 
January—that the condition precedent to the Crown’s inquiry into 
the Boers’ complaint by a Royal Commission (the usual method by 
which the Crown inquires into the grievances of its subjects) was 
that the Boers should “desist from armed opposition.” Whether 
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the process of returning every man to his own home and peaceful 
avocations, while our garrisons remain, the British flag flies where it 
flew before the outbreak, and the country is administered in the 
Queen’s name, is described as “laying down their arms and going to 
their homes,” or “ going to their homes and laying aside their rifles,” 
or “desisting from armed opposition,” or ‘‘ ceasing from armed oppo- 
sition and dispersing,” or “‘ withdrawing from their positions while 
they leave us in ours,” seems to me, as the Germans say, “ colossally 
unimportant.” 

Now I come to the agreement which was made with the Boers, 
and the reasons of it. The course of policy which the Government 
has adopted in this matter is one which it is impossible to vindicate 
by the strongest arguments which can be adduced in its favour, 
without falling into plagiarism. The situation is not a new one, and 
what has to be said about it was said many years ago, as well as it 
could be said, in this House by one of the greatest English orators 
in the best speech he ever made in Parliament. Members, whose atten- 
tion has not lately been called to Mr. Burke’s speech on “ Conciliation 
with America,” will be, I think, not a little surprised to find how per- 
fectly many of the charges which the gainsayers of the Government 
policy have been making, are answered in that memorable oration. 

“South Africa,” hon. gentlemen opposite say, “is worth fight- 
ing for.” “Certainly it is,’ Mr. Burke would have replied, “ if 
fighting a people be the best way of gaining them. Gentlemen, in 
this respect, will be led to their choice of means by their complexions 
and their habits. Those who wield the thunder of the State may 
have more confidence in the efficacy of arms. But I confess, possibly 
for want of this knowledge, my opinion is much more in favour of 
prudent management than of force; considering force not as an 
odious, but as a feeble instrument.”’ Then Mr. Burke went on to give 
four reasons against the use of force in dealing with America, every 
one of which applies just as much to our dealing with South Africa. 

“First,” he said, “the use of force is temporary; a nation which 
is held by conquest may have to be conquered again and again.” 

‘Secondly, the use of force is uncertain.” 

“Thirdly, if you use force you impair the object by your very 
endeavours to preserve it.” But here his words are so curiously 
appropriate to the present situation that I must quote them in their 
entirety :— 

“The thing you fought for is not the thing which you recover; but depre- 
ciated, sunk, wasted, and consumed in the contest. Nothing less will content 
me than whole America (South Africa]. I donot choose to consume its strength 


along with our own, because in all parts it is the British strength that I con- 
sume,” 


I hope hon. gentlemen will not think it beneath the dignity 
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of the subject if I repeat to them a remark which was made to me, 
at the beginning of the recent rising, by a member of this House 
who has been long, and creditably, connected with the commerce of 
South Africa. ‘Every Boer who is killed in the war will mean,” 
he said, “ten fewer bales of wool exported per annum.” 

The fourth reason against the use of force, which Mr. Burke gave, 
was one which was strong in his own day and for his purpose, but 
is twenty-fold, fifty-fold stronger in our day and for my purpose. 

‘* We have no sort of experience,” he said, ‘‘ in fayour of force as an instru- 
ment in the rule of our colonies. Their growth and their utility has been 
owing to methods altogether different. Our ancient indulgence has been said 
to be pursued to a fault. It may beso; but we know, if feeling is evidence, 


that our fault was more tolerable than our uttempt to mend it; and our sin far 
more salutary than our penitence.” 


The whole of our Colonial policy, for more than a generation, has 
been built upon that idea, the idea that it would be impossible, even 
if the conscience of the nation would permit it, to hold together our 
gigantic empire by force. It would be a betrayal of our trust to 
consent too readily and too easily to give up a territory which had 
been fairly incorporated with the Empire. Whenever there is 
reason to suppose that the acts of resistance to authority are merely 
the acts of a party, even of a strong party, in any community, then 
our first duty is to make the law respected, but if it becomes clear 
that the objection to our rule is not one that can be removed by con- 
cessions to opinion, however judicious, and that it is the determina- 
tion of the vast majority of any community of European blood to set 
up for itself, it is very difficult to see how we could, consistently 
with the views which are held by nine Englishmen out of ten, 
continue to keep that community in subjection by mere naked force. 

That, I apprehend, would be the view of most people, with regard 
even to countries which have grown into importance from nothing 
at all, under the shadow of the British Empire. But the whole 
object of our colonial policy should be to make the position of the 
real British colonist in the world so agreeable, that he may desire 
nothing more earnestly than that he should remain closely connected 
with the mother country. Of course, however, it is an entirely different 
thing when we are dealing with the Transvaal, a country which has 
no organic connection with the Empire at all, our connection with 
which is merely a thing of yesterday, and with which we should 
never have been connected if we had known the facts of the case as 
we know them now. 

But it is objected that we are lowering the dignity of the Crown 
by making concessions, Again Mr. Burke supplies a ready answer. 


‘* Peace implies reconciliation ; and, where there has been a material dispute, 
reconciliation does in a manner always imply concession on the one part or on 
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the other. In this state of things I make no difficulty in affirming that the 
proposal ought to originate from us. Great and acknowledged force is not 
impaired, either in effect or in opinion, by an unwillingness to exert itself. 
The superior power may offer peace with honour and with safety. Such an 
offer from such a power will be attributed to magnanimity. But the conces- 
sions of the weak are the concessions of fear. When sucha one is disarmed, 
he is wholly at the mercy of his superior, and he loses for ever that time and 
those chances which, as they happen to all men, are the strength and resources 
of all inferior power.” 


Members will observe the phrase, ‘‘Peace with honour,” and 
will not fail to note that it was originally used to describe a 
transaction exactly analogous to that in which we have been engaged 
in South Africa. 

Then there was a grave and learned person’ who told us that we 
had “dismembered the Empire.’ A man must have a strange 
notion of this mighty body politic, in which the gigantic mass of 
British India is lost as a stone thrown into water, who thinks that it 
makes much matter what are the relations between its head and the 
farmers of the Transvaal; but here, too, Mr. Burke shall speak. 


‘© Who are you that you should fret, and rage, and bite the chains of nature ? 
Nothing worse happens to you than does to all nations who have extensive 
empire ; and it happens in all the forms into which empire can be thrown. In 
large bodies the circulation of power must be less vigorous at the extremities. 
Nature has said it. The Turk cannot govern Egypt, and Arabia, and Curdis- 
tan as he governs Thrace; nor has he the same dominion in Crimea and 
Algiers which he has at Brusa and Smyrna. Despotism itself is obliged to 
truck and huckster. The Sultan gets such obedience as he can. He governs 
with a loose rein that he may govern at all; and the whole of the force and 
vigour of his authority in his centre is derived from a prudent relaxation in all 
his borders. Spain, in her provinces, is, perhaps, not so well obeyed as you 
are in yours. She complies too; she submits; she watches times. This is 
the immutable condition, the eternal law, of extensive and detached empire.” 


It remains to notice some of the objections, and to reply to some 
of the questions that have been addressed to us. 

Much eloquence has been expended on the phrase, “Self-govern- 
ment is to be given to the Boers,” and the country was told that 
these were not the words of Sir Evelyn Wood, for “a soldier could 
not use jargon of that kind.” 

The answer to that is at once simple and brief. Jargon, or no 
jargon, the words are the words of Sir Evelyn Wood, a thorough 
soldier, spontaneously chosen to express his meaning, and not 
suggested, as was insinuated, by any one in Downing Street. 

Then the right of cession without an Act of Parliament has been 
called in question. But that right of cession has been exercised by 
the Crown over and over again. Not to trouble the House with other 
instances—of which Aitchison’s work on our Indian Treaties is 
full—the Orange Free State was ceded to its inhabitants by the 


(1) Earl Cairns. 
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prerogative, and that was a far stronger exercise of the prerogative 
than what is now being done, for we cut the cable altogether in the 
case of the Orange Free State. It became quite independent, 
whereas the whole of the Transvaal remains under the suzerainty of 
the Crown. 

A great deal of criticism has been called forth by that same word 
suzerainty. But what does suzerainty mean? Suzerainty means 
simply the sovereignty of an over-lord, the relation of an over-lord 
to his immediate vassal. To take one out of hundreds of examples 
in India, which I select because it was, some ten years ago, much 
talked over in this House, the Queen stood in the relation of 
Suzerain to the once too famous Nawab of Tonk, and that personage 
stood in the relation of Suzerain to the Thakoor of Lawa. Considering 
the relation of the Crown to so many native princes in India, it 
would have been odd that the word suzerainty should have excited 
so much comment as it has done, even a few years ago; but, that a 
party, which in 1878 placed the Queen under something very like 
the suzerainty of the Porte in Cyprus, should say so much against her 
being made the Suzerain of the Transvaal in 1881, is, indeed, 
surprising. 

The word suzerain ought to be familiar enough, for in the work 
from which the party opposite took nearly the whole of their foreign 
policy, occurs the following passage :— 

‘« The only way to manage the Afghans is by Persia and by the Arabs. We 
will acknowledge the Empress of India as our Suzerain, and secure for her the 


Levantine coast. If she like she shall have Alexandria as she now has Malta: 
it could be arranged.” 


But it is said, “Oh, but the Queen can’t be Suzerain of a Republic.” 
Can’t she? Well, then, what were the relations of the Head of the 
Holy Roman Empire to the Free Towns of Germany? Do we 
arrogate, since the adoption of the Imperial title in India, a higher 
rank to the sovereign of these realms than the Middle Age accorded 
to the Head of the Holy Roman Empire? The fit of Imperialism 
through which we passed, hardly, I think, brought us to that. 

Another objection to the terms of peace is, that it is said we give 
up the natives in the Transvaal to slavery. That is not true, although, 
no doubt, apprenticeship has been and may be abused. But it was 
abused when we and our predecessors were ruling the Transvaal as 
a Crown Colony. You cannot cure abuses of that kind in a day, 
hardly in a generation. Many members would say that they have 
not yet died out in the Cape. 

Then it is said that we did wrong to negotiate with persons who 
were not duly authorised. I ask, if we were to negotiate at all, 
with whom were we to negotiate except with those who appeared 
to be the leaders of the people? Of course it would have been 
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pleasanter to negotiate with persons who had credentials as regular 
as those of an ambassador in Europe, but there was no such person. 
The eminent: lawyer’ who made so much of this point should have 
remembered the legal maxim, Nemo tenetur ad impossibilia. 

Then a great deal of ridicule has been thrown on the phrase, 
“ control of the foreign relations of the Boers.” We have been told 
that such a phrase has meaning in Berlin or Paris, but none in Pre- 
toria. That is an entire misconception. The South African Republic 
in 1877 had treaties with Holland, Belgium, and Portugal, whilst 
its international status had been recognised by Germany, France, 
and the United States. Any one who has occupied himself with the 
affairs of South Africa knows that the wildest hopes and the wildest 
fears have both been built on the foreign relations of the Boers. 
The same kind of man who has Russophobia on the brain in Asia 
would get Teutonophobia on the brain at the Cape. 

And now I think I have gone through most of the objections 
that have been made to the recent policy of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in South Africa. It only remains to say that I am sure South 
Africa has suffered not a little from its affairs being discussed, in this 
country, in what I may be permitted to call too high a key. 

The change that is being made in our relations to the Transvaal 
may or may not be wise; but it is simply childish to talk of it asa 
very mighty matter. Exaggeration of that kind, however, punishes 
itself. ‘To say that our not wiping out in blood the defeat of six 
British companies, badly handled by an able but inexperienced 
commander, was a disgrace so terrible that it could be truly said 
of it— 


‘¢ Tn all the ills we bore, 
We grieved, we sighed, we wept, 
We never blushed before,” 


is simply silly, to say nothing of its being a bull; for we certainly 
must be held by the man who quoted them with approval to have 
“blushed” a first time when these lines were ‘originally written. 
And when were they written? They were written in disparage- 
ment of one of the most brilliant pages in English history. Her 
Majesty’s Government may be well content if their colonial policy 
commends itself as much to posterity as the foreign policy of the 
great Protector. 


(1) Earl Cairns. 
M. E. Grant Durr. 











THE FUTURE OF ISLAM.—II. 
THe Mopern QUESTION OF THE CALIPHATE. 


Azout the year 1515 of our era (921 of the Hejra), Selim L., 
Padishah of the Ottoman Turks and Emperor of Constantinople, 
finding himself the most powerful prince of his day in Islam, and 
wishing still further to consolidate his rule, conceived the idea of 
reviving in his own person the extinct glories of the Caliphate. He 
had more than one claim to be considered their champion by 
orthodox Mohammedans, for he was the grandson of that 
Mahomet II. who had finally extinguished the Roman Empire of 
the East, and he had himself just ended a successful campaign 
against the heretical Shah of Persia, head of the Sect of Ali. His 
only rivals among Sunite princes were the Sultan el Hind, or, as 
we call him, the Great Mogul, the Sultan el Gharb, or Emperor of 
Morocco, and the Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, then known to the 
world as par excellence the Sultan. 

With the two former, as rulers of what were remote lands of 
Islam, Selim seems to have troubled himself little; but he made 
war on Egypt. In 1516 he invaded Syria, its outlying province, 
and in 1517 he entered Cairo. There he made prisoner the 
reigning Mameluke, Kansaw el Ghouri, and had him publicly 
beheaded, or according to another account received his head from a 
soldier, who had killed him where he lay on the ground after falling 
(for the Sultan was an old man) from his horse. He then, in virtue 
of a very doubtful cession made to him of his rights by one Mota- 
wakkel Ibn Omar el Hakim, a descendant of the house of Abbas, 
whom he found living as titular Caliph in Cairo, took to himself the 
following style and title: Sultan es Salatin, wa Hakan el Hawakin, 
Malek el Bahreyn, wa Hami el Barreyn, Khalifeh Rasul Allah, 
Emir el Mumenin, wa Sultan, wa Khan—titles which may be thus 
interpreted : King of Kings and Lord of Lords, Monarch of the two 
seas (the Mediterranean and the Red Sea), and Protector of the twe 
lands (Hejaz and Syria, the holy lands of Islam), Successor of the 
Apostle of God, Prince of the Faithful, and Emperor. It is said 
that he first had the satisfaction of hearing his name mentioned in 
the public prayers as Caliph when he visited the great mosque of 
Zacharias at Aleppo on his return northwards in 1519. 


(1) I do not vouch for the entire accuracy of these dates. Turkish historians place 
Selim’s death in 926 a.u., which should correspond with our 1520. It would seem 
doubtful too whether Selim himself took any higher title with regard to the Holy 
Places than Khadam el Harameyn, Servant of the two shrines, though his suecessors 
are certainly called Hami. It was not till five years after Selim’s death that Meeca 
acknowledged the Ottoman Caliphate. 
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Such, in a few words, is historically the origin of the modern 
Caliphate, and such are the titles now borne by Selim’s descendant, 
Abd el Hamid. It is difficult at this distance of time, and in the 
absence of detailed contemporary narratives, to do more than guess 
the effect on Mussulmans of his day of Selim’s religious pretensions. 
To all alike, friends as well as foes, he must in the first instance have 
appeared as an usurper, for before him no man not of the house of 
Koreysh, and so a kinsman of their Prophet, had ever claimed to be 
his spiritual heir. Indeed, it was a maxim with all schools of 
theology of all ages that descent from the Koreysh was the first 
title to the Caliphate; but we may reasonably suppose that within 
the limits of his own dominions, and even to the mass of the vulgar 
beyond them, the Ottoman Emperor’s sublime proceedings met with 
approval. Selim wasa portentous figure in Islam ; and the splendour 
of his apparition in the north dazzled the eyes of all. Mussulmans 
must have seen in him and his house the restorers of their political 
fortunes and the champion of their religion against Christendom ; 
and a departure from established rule in his favour may well have 
seemed justified to pious persons as the best hope for the 
future of their creed. Selim was already temporal lord of the 
greater part of Islam, and he might be expected thus to restore the 
spiritual sovereignty also. Besides, to the ears of Mussulmans 
of the sixteenth century, the Caliphal title was no longer a 
familiar sound, and the title of Sultan which Selim already bore was 
that of the highest temporal authority they knew. The Caliphate, 
if it existed at all, was in the modern world a less imposing name 
than the Sultanate; and the two had since the destruction of Bagdad 
become confused, as they still remain, in men’s minds who do not 
any more now make common use of the older title. Thus it was not 
difficult for the new Sultan of Damascus and Bagdad and Medina to 
impose himself on the multitude—not merely as heir to the Cali- 
phal possessions, but to the title also of the Caliphs and their spiritual 
rank. Advantage, too, seems to have been taken in the first 
instance, as it has been subsequently, of the accidental resemblance 
of name between Othman, Selim’s ancestor, and Othman the third 
Caliph. The vulgar ear caught the sound as one familiar to it, and 
was satisfied, for there is all the world in a name. 

With the Ulema, however, it was necessary to be more precise ; 
and we know that the question of the Ottoman right to the spiritual 
succession of the Prophet was one long and hotly debated in the 
schools. Tradition was formal on the point of excluding aliens to 
the Koreysh from this its legal inheritance, for Mohammed himself 
had repeatedly distinguished his own tribe as being the sole heirs to 
his authority ; nor would any doctor of the specially Arabian schools 
listen to a departure from ideas so absolute. The Hanefite school, 
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however, representing those chiefly interested in accepting the 
Ottoman pretension, undertook its legal defence, and succeeded, in 
spite of the one great obstacle of birth, in making out a very 
tolerable case for themselves and the Beni Othman—a case which, 
in the absence of any rival candidate to oppose to them, has since 
been tacitly accepted by the majority of the Sunite Ulema. 

The difficulty, however, was in practice settled by a compromise, 
and the dispute itself had long been forgotten by all but the learned, 
until within the present generation its arguments were once more 
dragged out publicly to serve a political purpose. The Hanefite 
arguments are on this account interesting, and I have been at pains 
to ascertain and understand them; but perhaps before I state them 
in detail it will be best first briefly to run over the Caliphal history 
of an earlier age and describe the state of things which Selim’s act 
superseded. 

Orthodox Mussulman writers recognise four distinct phases which 
the office of Khalifeh has undergone, and four distinct periods of its 
history. The word Khalifeh, derived from the Arabic root khalafa, 
to “leave behind,” signifies literally one left behind, and in the legal 
sense the relict or successor of the prophet and heir to his temporal and 
spiritual power. The first historical phase noticed is one of pure theo- 
cracy in which the Caliph or successor of Mohammed was saint as well 
as priest and king, and was to a certain extent inspired. It lasted 
thirty years only, and is represented by the four great Caliphs— 
Abu Bekr, Omar, Othman, and Ali—who receive from the faithful 
when they speak of them the title of Seydna, or Our Lord. The 
second phase, which lasted nearly six hundred years, is that of the 
Arabian monarchy, in which the Caliphate took the shape of 
hereditary temporal dominion. Its representatives are neither saints 
nor doctors of the law, and stand on a quite different footing from 
those who precede them. They begin with Mawiyeh ibn Ommiyah, 
founder of the Ommiad dynasty, and end with Mostasem Billah, the 
last Sultan of the Abbasides. The ¢hird period is a phase of tem- 
poral interregnum during which for nearly three hundred years the 
Khalifeh exercised no sovereign rights, and resided as a spiritual 
chief only, or as we should now say Sheykh el Islam, at Cairo. The 
temporal authority of Islam, which is theoretically supposed to have 
been continued without break even during this period, was then in 
delegation with the Memluk Sultans of Egypt and other Mussulman 
princes. The /as¢ phase is that of the Ottoman Caliphate. 

As nearly all modern arguments respecting the Caliphate appeal 
to examples in the earliest period, it will be well to consider the 
origin of its institution and the political basis of Islam itself. 
Mohammedan doctors affirm that the Apostle of God, Mohammed 
(on whose name be peace), when he fled from Mecca, did so not as a 
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rebellious citizen but as a pretender to authority. He was by birth a 
prince of the princely house of the Koreysh, itself the noblest tribe 
of Hejaz, and his grandfather had been supreme ruler in Mecca. He 
established himself, therefore, with his companions in exile as head 
of an independent political community, following in this the ancient 
custom of Arabia where sections constantly cut themselves off from 
the parent tribe and form new nations under the separate leadership 
of one or another member of their princely families. Islam, there- 
fore, was from its commencement a political as well as a religious 
body, and while Mohammed preached to his disciples as a prophet, 
he also gave laws to them as their king and governor. He was 
their Imam, the leader of their prayer, and he was their Emir and 
Kadi, prince and magistrate. Thus the supreme temporal and 
spiritual authority became linked, and Islam was from its beginning 
a nation no less than a church. 

As long as Mohammed lived, this state of things remained 
unquestioned, and difficulties began only at his death. It is a point 
which has been much disputed what were the prophet’s intentions 
regarding this event. In early times the sect of Ali maintained that 
he had appointed his son-in-law his heir, and others have held that 
Abu Bekr had the nomination; but Sunites are now mostly agreed 
that no individual appointment was made, and that the choice of a 
successor was left to be decided by election. In any case the 
procedure followed by Mohammed’s bereaved followers was elective, 
and its details were in strict accordance with that Arabian custom 
on which the Koranic law is mainly built. 

Now, in an Arab tribe, when the Sheykh dies, the elders of the 
tribe, heads of its great houses and sections, assemble in one of their 
number’s tent and, sitting in a circle, discuss the subject of his suc- 
cession. Theoretically, the choice of a successor is open to any one 
of them, for the tribe, however large, is all one great family, de- 
scended from a common ancestor, and though no one from without 
could be admitted to the supreme rule, any one from within the tribe 
can hold office. But in practice the choice is limited to a few 
persons. The reverence of the Arabs for blood, and for selected 
strains of blood, prevent them, except in very exceptional cases, from 
changing the dynasty of their rulers. If the dead man has left 
behind him a son of full age and respectable qualities, he will, without 
dispute, be acknowledged Sheykh. If not, an uncle, a nephew, or a 
cousin will be chosen. Only in extreme circumstances of general 
danger, or of failure of heirs male, can the member of a new family 
reasonably aspire to power. Moreover, there is no uniform law of 
election. The meeting does not pretend to give a right, only to con- 
firm one; for the right lies not with the electors but with him who 
can maintain his election. There is, therefore, no formal system of 
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voting, but the elders having ascertained who among the dead man’s 
relations commands the strongest following, proceed to acknowledge 
him by the ceremony of giving him their hands. He then becomes 
their Sheykh. It sometimes happens, however, that parties are so 
evenly divided between rival leaders that the tribe divides, one 
section going this way and the other that, until one of the leaders 
gives in his submission; otherwise the quarrel is decided by the 
sword. 

All these features of the Arabian tribal system of succession may. 
be noticed in the first elections to the Caliphate. As soon as it was 
known that Mohammed was indeed dead, a conclave composed of the 
elders and chief men of Islam, self-constituted and recognising no 
special popular mandate, assembled in the house of Omar ibn el 
Khattub. This conclave is known to jurists as the A// el helli wa el 
agde, the people of the loosing and the knotting, because they 
assumed the duty of solving the knotty question of succession. A 
nice point had to be decided, just such a one as has in all ages been 
the cause of civil war in Arabia. The Prophet had left no son, but 
more than one near relation. Moreover, at that moment the new nation 
of Islam was in danger of internal disruption, and the religious and 
the civil elements in it were on the point of taking up arms against 
each other. The two chief candidates were Ali ibn Abutaleb and 
Abu Bekr, the one son-in-law and cousin and the other father-in- 
law of Mohammed—Ali represented the civil, Abu Bekr the religious 
party ; and as it happened that the latter party was predominant at 
Medina, it was on Abu Bekr that the choice fell. He was recog- 
nised as head of the more powerful faction, and the chiefs gave him 
their hands ; while civil war was only prevented by the magnanimous 
submission of Ali. 

This form of succession is held by most Sunite doctors to be the 
authentic form intended by the Prophet, nor did the three following 
elections differ from it in any essential point. It is only noticed 
that Abu Bekr designated Omar as the most fitting person to succeed 
him, and so in a measure directed the choice of the Ahl el agde. 
The Caliph was in each instance elected by the elders at Medina, and 
the choice confirmed by its general acknowledgment elsewhere. 

In the time of Ali, however, a new principle began to make its ap- 
pearance, which foreshadowed a change in the nature of the Caliphate. 
The election of Abu Bekr, as I have said, was determined by the 
predominant religious feeling of the day. He was the holiest man 
in Islam, and his government was throughout strictly theocratic. 
He not only administered the religious law, but was its interpreter 
and architect. He sat every day in the mejlis or open court of 
justice, and decided there questions of divinity as well as of juris- 
prudence. He publicly led the prayer in the Mosque, expounded the 
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Koran, and preached every Friday from the pulpit. He combined 
in his person all the functions now divided between the Sheykh el 
Islam, the grand Mufti, and the executive authorities. He was 
king and priest and magistrate, doctor of civil and religious law, and 
supreme referee on all matters whether of opinion or practice; he 
was, in a word, the Pope of Islam. Nor did his three successors 
abate anything of Abu Bekr’s pretensions. The only power they 
delegated was the command of the Mussulman armies, which were 
then overrunning the world, and the government of the provinces 
these had conquered. Ali, however, when he at last succeeded to 
the Caliphate, found himself opposed by the very party whose candi- 
date he had once been, and this party had gathered strength in the 
interval. With the conquest of the world worldly ideas had filled 
the hearts of Mussulmans, and a strong reaction also had set in in 
favour of those specially national ideas of Arabia which religious 
fervour had hitherto held in check. It was natural, indeed inevitable, 
that this should be the case, for many conquered nations had em- 
braced the faith of Islam, and, as Mussulmans, had become the equals 
of their conquerors, so that what elements of pride existed in these 
found their gratification in ideas of race and birth rather than 
of religion, ideas which the conquered races could not share, and 
which were the special inheritance of Arabia. The national party, 
then, had been reinforced, at the expense of the religious, among the 
Koreysh, who were still at the head of all the affairsof State. Their 
leader was Mawiyeh Ibn Ommiyeh, a man of distinguished ability 
and of that charm of manner which high-born Arabs know so well 
how to use to their political ends. He had for some years been 
Governor of Syria, and was more popular there than the pious Ali; and 
Syria though not yet the nominal was already the real seat of the 
Mussulman Government. Mawiyeh therefore refused to accept Ali’s 
election at Medina as valid, and finding himself supported by a rival 
Ahl el agde at Damascus, made that appeal to the sword which 
Arabian usage sanctions as the ultimate right of all pretenders. 
Religious writers agree in condemning Mawiyeh for his revolt; 
and while his succession to Ali is accepted as legal, they place him 
on quite a different level from the four Caliphs who preceded him. 
In Mawiyeh they see fulfilled that prediction of their Prophet, which 
announced that Islam should be ruled for thirty years by an Imam, 
and ever after by a King. Mawiyeh is, indeed, the type of all the later 
Mohammedan Emperors. According to canon law, the head of the 
State is also head of the religion, but Mawiyeh ceased to exercise 
religious functions in person. These, unlike his predecessors, he 
delegated to others, and neither led the prayer nor preached ; nor was 
he held to be either the best or the most learned man in Islam, as 
Abu Bekr and the rest had been. Moreover—and this is the chief 
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dynastic point noticed regarding him—he introduced the system of 
heredity into the Caliphate, nominating his son Yezid his successor 
in his own lifetime. The change, advantageous as it was politically, 
is regarded as a religious falling off. Henceforth the Caliphs, whether 
of the Ommiad or afterwards of the Abbaside families, were not in 
reality elected, though the form of confirmation by the Ulema was 
gone through ; and they affected to succeed by right of birth, not by 
the voice of the people. During the whole period of the Arabian 
Caliphate we only notice one Prince of the Faithful who busied himself 
much with religious learning, and few who personally exercised the 
magisterial functions. Only once we read of an Abbaside Caliph insist- 
ing on his right of leading the prayer, and this was probably the effect 
of an accidental jealousy. Asa rule the temporal government of Islam 
was intrusted to a Sadrazzam or Grand Vizier, the spiritual duty of 
prayer to a Naib or deputy Imam, and the elaboration or interpretation 
of law and doctrine to such Ulema or Mujtaheddin as could command 
a following. The character of the Khalifeh, however, was still essen- 
tially sacred. He was of the Koreysh and of the blood of the Prophet, 
and so was distinct from the other princes of the world. As their poli- 
tical power decayed, the A bbasides fell indeed into the hands of adven- 
turers who even occasionally used them as puppets for their own 
ambitious ends; but the office was respected, and neither the Kurdish 
Saladdin, nor Togral Bey, nor Malek Shah, nor any of the Seljukian 
Emirs el Amara dared meddle personally with the title of Caliph. 

The Ommiad dynasty, founded by Mawiyeh, reigned at Damascus 
eighty-five years, and was then succeeded on a new appeal to 
the sword in a.p. 750 by the descendants of another branch of the 
Koreysh—the Beni Abbas—who transferred the capital of Islam to 
Bagdad, and survived as temporal sovereigns there for five hundred 
years. 

This second period of Islam, though containing her greatest glories 
and her highest worldly prosperity, is held to be less complete by 
divines than the first thirty years which had preceded it. Islam was 
no longer one. To say nothing of the Persian and Arabian schisms, 
the orthodox world itself was divided, and rival Caliphs had estab- 
lished themselves independently in Spain and Egypt. Moreover, 
during the last two centuries the temporal power of the Caliphs was 
practically in delegation to the Seljuk Turks, who acted as mayors 
of the palace, and their spiritual power was unsupported by any 
show of sanctity or learning. It was terminated forcibly by the 
pagan Holagu, who at the head of the Mongols sacked Bagdad in 
1258. 

The third period of Caliphal history saw all temporal power wrested 
from the Caliphs. Islam, on the destruction of the Arabian monarchy, 
resolved itself into a number of separate States, each governed by its 
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own Bey or Sultan, who in his quality of temporal prince was head 
also of religion within his own dominions. The Mongols, converted 
to the Faith of Mecca, founded a Mohammedan empire in the 
East; the Seljuk Turks, replaced by the Ottoman, reigned in 
Asia Minor; the Barbary States had their own rulers; and Egypt 
was governed by that strange dynasty of slaves, the Mameluke 
Sultans. Nowhere was a supreme temporal head of Islam to be seen, 
and the name of Khalifeh as that of a reigning sovereign ceased any 
longer to be heard of in the world. Only the nominal succession of 
the Prophet was obscurely preserved at Cairo, whither the survivors 
of the family of Abbas had betaken themselves on the massacre of 
their house at Bagdad. 

It is difficult to ascertain the precise position of these titular 
Caliphs under the Mameluke monarchy in Egypt. That they were 
little known to the world in general is certain ; and one is sometimes 
tempted to suspect the complete authenticity of the succession pre- 
served through them. Contemporary Christian writers do not men- 
tion them, and it is evident from Sir John Mandeville and others that 
in Syria the Egyptian Sultan himself was talked of as head of the 
Mussulman religion. I have heard their position compared with that 
of the present Sheykhs el Islam in Cairo and Constantinople—that 
is to say they were appointed by the Sultan, and were made use of 
by him as a means of securing Mussulman allegiance—and I believe 
this to have been all their real status. They are cited, however, as in 
some sense sovereigns by Hanefite teachers, whose argument it is that 
the succession of the Prophet has never lapsed, or Islam been without 
a recognised temporal head. The Sultans, neither of Egypt nor of 
India, nor till Selim’s time of the Turkish Empire, ever claimed for 
themselves the title of Khalifeh, nor did the Sherifal family of Mecca, 
who alone of them might have claimed it legally as Koreysh. Neither 
did} Tamerlane nor any of the Mussulman Mongols who reigned at 
Bagdad. The fact is, we may assume the Caliphate was clean for- 
gotten at the time Selim bethought him of it as an instrument of 
power. 

It must, then, have been an interesting and startling novelty with 
Mussulmans to hear of this new pretender to the ancient dignity— 
interesting, because the name Khalifeh was connected with so many 
of the bygone glories of Islam; startling, because he who claimed it 
seemed by birth incapable of doing so. The Hanefite Ulema, however, 
as I have said, undertook Selim’s defence, or rather that of his 
successors, for Selim himself died not a year afterwards, and succeeded 
in proving, to the general satisfaction of the majority of Sunites, that 
the house of Othman had a good and valid title to the rank they had 
assumed. Their chief arguments were as follows. The house of 
Othman, they asserted, ruled spiritually by— 
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1. The right of the sword, that is to say, the de facto possession of 
the sovereign title. It was argued that, the Caliphate being a 
necessity (and this all orthodox Mussulmans admit), it was also 
necessary that the de facto holder of the title should be recognised as 
legally the Caliph, until a claimant with a better title should appear. 
Now the first qualification of a claimant was that he should claim, 
and the second that he should be supported by a party; and Selim 
had both claimed the Caliphate and supported his pretensions at the 
head of an army. He had challenged the world to produce a rival, 
and no rival had been found—none, at least, which the Hanefite 
school acknowledged, for the Sultan of Morocco they had never 
accepted, and the last descendant of the Abbasides had waived his 
rights. In support of the proposition that the sword could give a 
title they cited the examples of Mawiyeh, who thus established his 
right against the family of Ali, and of Abu el Abbas, who had thus 
established his against that of Mawiyeh. 

2. Election, that is the sanction of a legal body of Elders. It was 
argued that, as the Ahl el agde had been removed from Medina to 
Damascus, and from Damascus to Bagdad, and from Bagdad to 
Cairo, so it had been once more legally removed from Cairo to 
Consiantinople. Selim had brought with him to St. Sophia’s some 
of the Ulema of the Azhar mosque in Cairo, and these, in conjunction 
with the Turkish Ulema, had elected him or ratified his election. A 
form of election is to the present day observed at Constantinople in 
token of this right; and each new Sultan of the house of Othman, 
as he succeeds to the temporal sovereignty of Turkey, must wait 
before being recognised as Caliph till he has received the sword of 
office at the hands of the Ulema. This ceremony it is customary to 
perform in the mosque of Ayub. 

3. Nomination. Sultan Selim, as has been already said, obtained 
from Mutawakkel, a descendant of the Abbasides and himself titularly 
Caliph, a full cession of all the Caliphal rights of that family. The 
fact, as far as it goes, is historical, and the only flaw in the argument 
would seem to be that Mutawakkel had no right thus to dispose of a 
title to an alien, which was his own only in virtue of his birth. 
The case, indeed, was very much as though the Emperor of 
Germany, having possessed himself of London, should obtain from 
Don Carlos a cession of the throne of Spain; or as though Napoleon 
should have got such a cession of the Papacy, in 1813, from Pius VII. 
Still it is insisted upon strongly by the Hanefite divines as giving a 
more permanent dynastic title than either of the previous pleas. As 
a precedent for nomination they cite the act of Abu Bekr, who on his 
deathbed recommended Omar as his successor in the Caliphate. 

4, The guardianship of the two shrines, that is to say of Mecca and 
Jerusalem, but especially of Mecca. It has been asserted by some of 
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the Ulema, and it is certainly a common opinion at the present day, 
that the sovereignty of Hejaz is in itself sufficient title to the 
Caliphate. It seems certainly to have been so considered in the first 
age of Islam, and many a bloody war was then fought for the right of 
protecting the Beyt Allah; but the connection of Hejaz with the 
Empire of the Caliphs has been too often broken to make this a very 
tenable argument. In the tenth century it was held by the Karmathian 
heretics, in the thirteenth by the Imams of Sana, and for seven years 
in the present century by the Wahhabis. Still the de facto sovereignty 
of the Harameyn, or two shrines, was one of Selim’s pleas; and it 
is one which has reappeared in modern arguments respecting the 
Caliphal rights of his descendants. 

5. Possession of the Amanat or sacred relics. This last was a plea 
addressed to the vulgar rather than to the learned; but it is one 
which cannot be passed by unnoticed here, for it exercises a powerful 
influence at the present day over the ignorant mass of Mussulmans. 
It was asserted, and is still a pious belief, that from the sack of 
Bagdad, in 1258, certain relics of the Prophet and his companions 
were saved and brought to Cairo, and thence transferred by Selim to 
Constantinople. These were represented to constitute the Imperial 
insignia of office, and their possession to give a title to the Caliphal 
succession. They consisted of the cloak of the Prophet borne by his 
soldiers as a standard, of some hairs from his beard, and of the sword 
of Omar. The vulgar believe them to be still preserved in the mosque 
of Ayub ; and though the Ulema no longer insist on their authenticity, 
they are often referred to as an additional test of the Sultan’s right. 

Such, then, were the arguments of the Hanefite school, who 
defended Selim’s claim, and such they are with regard to his suc- 
cessors of the house of Othman. By the world at large they seem 
to have been pretty generally accepted, the more so as the Turkish 
Sultans, having only a political end in view, were satisfied with their 
formal recognition by their own subjects, and did not bring the 
question to an issue with their independent neighbours. Neither the 
Mogul Emperors at Delhi nor the Sheriffs of Morocco were called 
upon to acknowledge temporal or spiritual supremacy in the Ottoman 
Sultans, nor did these affect an every-day use of the ancient title 
they had assumed. In India the head of the house of Othman was 
still known to Moslems as Padishah or Sultan er Roum, the Roman 
Emperor, the most powerful of Mussulman princes, but not in any 
special manner the head of their religion, certainly not their sove- 
reign. The Ulema, indeed, such as were Hanefites, admitted him to 
be legally Khalifeh ; but many of the Shafite school denied this, 
pleading still that as an alien to the Koreysh his claim was illegal, 
while to the ignorant mass of the people he remained almost 
unknown. The Sultans themselves were doubtless to blame for this, 
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seeing that the spiritual functions of their new office were left almost 
entirely unperformed. For it cannot be too strongly insisted on that 
the assumption of the Caliphate was to the house of Othman only a 
means to an end, viz. the consolidation of its worldly power upon a 
recognised basis, and that, once that end obtained, the temporal 
dignity of Sultan was all that they really considered. Thus they 
never sought to exercise the right appertaining to the Caliphal office 
of appointing Naibs, or Deputy Imams, in the lands outside their 
dominions, or to interfere with doctrinal matters at home, except 
where such might prejudice the interests of their rule. With regard 
to these, the theologians of Constantinople, having satisfactorily 
settled the Caliphal dispute, and pronounced the house of Othman 
for ever heirs to the dignity they had assumed, were recommended 
by the head of the State to busy themselves no further with doc- 
trinal matters, and to consider the ijtahad, or development of new 
dogma, altogether closed for the future in their schools. Soliman 
the Magnificent, Selim’s heir, especially insisted upon this. He had 
already promulgated a series of decrees affecting the civil adminis- 
tration of his empire, which he had declared to be immutable ; and 
an immutability, too, in dogma he thought would still further secure 
the peace and stability of his rule. Nor did he meet with aught but 
approval here from the Hanefite divines. The Turkish Ulema, ever 
since their first appearance in the Arabian schools in the eleventh 
century, finding themselves at a disadvantage through their igno- 
rance of the sacred language, and being constitutionally adverse to 
intellectual effort, had maintained the proposition that mental repose 
was the true feature of orthodoxy, and in their fetwas had consis- 
tently relied on authority and rejected original argument. They 
therefore readily seconded the Sultan in his views. Argument on 
first principles was formally forbidden in the schools; and for the 
interpretation of existing law two offices were invented—the one for 
dogmatic, the other for practical decisions, those of the Sheykh el 
Islam and the Great Mufti. This closing of doctrinal inquiry by the 
Ottoman Sultans, and the removal of the seat of supreme spiritual 
government from the Arabian atmosphere of Cairo to the Tartar 
atmosphere of the Bosphorus, was the direct and immediate cause 
of the religious stagnation which Islam suffered from so conspicu- 
ously in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

We have now brought the history of the Caliphate down to the 
period which I described in my last paper as one of intellectual 
torpor for Islam. It was a lethargy from which there seemed no 
awakening, and which to contemporaries, Voltaire among the rest, 
seemed closely approximating to the death of unbelief. In spite of 
Soliman’s eternal arrangements, the temporal power of the house of 
Othman was wofully diminished, and the spiritual prestige of the 
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Sultans was gone with Mussulmans. By the middle of the last cen- 
tury the title of Caliph, even in their own dominions, was all but 
forgotten, and the Court of Constantinople was become a byword 
for its vice and infidelity. It can therefore be well imagined that 
the awakening of religious feeling, which I also described as 
having been produced by the Wahhabite movement, especially 
menaced the Sultan in his Caliphal pretensions. By the beginning 
of the present century the serious world of Islam was already ripen- 
ing for a change, and the title of the Caliphate seemed open to who- 
ever should re-invent and prove himself worthy to wear it. Two 
men certainly then dreamed of its acquisition, both men of supreme 
genius, and holding the elements of success in their hands. Nor 
can it be doubted that either of them would have achieved his 
ambition but for the appearance against them of a material power 
greater than their own, and which then, for the first time, began to 
make itself felt as paramount in Asia. That power was England, 
and the ambitions she thwarted there were those of Bonaparte and 
Mehemet Ali. 

It is not, I believe, sufficiently understood how vast a scheme was 
overthrown by the Battle of the Nile. Napoleon’s mind was formed 
for dominion in the East, and where he failed in Europe he would 
have infallibly succeeded in Asia. There little policies are useless, 
and great ones root themselves in a congenial soil; and he was pos- 
sessed with an idea which must have flourished. His English 
opponents, judging him only by the scale of their own thoughts, 
credited him with the inferior design of invading India through 
Persia, and called it a mad one; but India was, in fact, a 
small part only of his programme. When he publicly pronounced 
the Kelemat at Cairo, and professed the faith of Islam, he intended 
to be its Head, arguing rightly that what had been possible three 
hundred years before to Selim was possible also then to him. Nor 
would the Mussulman world have been much more astonished in 
1799 at being asked to accept a Bonaparte for Caliph, than it was in 
1519 at being asked to accept an Ottoman. With Napoleon’s genius 
for war, and but for the disastrous sea fight on the Nile, all this 
might have been, and more ; and it is conceivable that Europe, taken 
in reverse by a great Moslem multitude, might have suffered worse 
disasters than any the actual Napoleonic wars procured her, while 
a more durable empire might have been founded on the Nile or 
Bosphorus than the Bonapartes were able to establish on the Seine. 
As it was, it was an episode and no more, useful only to the few who 
saw it near enough to admire and understand.’ 


(1) The original diary of Lascaris, Napoleon’s agent with the Arabs, has, I under- 
stand, within the last two years been discovered at Aleppo and purchased by the French 
Government. Its publication, whenever that may be decided on, will, if I am not quite 
mistaken, throw new and important light on Napoleon’s Egyptian career. 
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Among these who saw and understood was Mehemet Ali, the 
Albanian adventurer, who undertook the government of Egypt 
when England restored it to the Porte. Bonaparte from the first 
was his model, and he inherited from him this vision of a new 
Caliphate, the greatest of the Napoleonic ideas, and worked per- 
sistently to realise it. He was within an ace of succeeding. In 
1839 Mehemet Ali had Mecca, Cairo, and Jerusalem in his hands, 
and he had defeated the Sultan at Konia, and was advancing 
through Asia Minor on Constantinople. There, without doubt, he 
would have proclaimed himself Caliph, having all the essential ele- 
ments of the Sultan’s admitted right on which to found a new claim. 

Nor is it probable that he would have found much religious oppo- 
sition to the realisation of his scheme from the Turkish Ulema. 
These, already alarmed by Sultan Murad’s administrative reforms, 
would hardly have espoused the Sultan’s defence with any vigour ; 
and though Mehemet Ali himself was open to a charge of lati- 
tudinarianism, he had the one great claim upon orthodox Islam 
of having delivered the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina from 
the Wahhabis. The house of Othman, indeed, at this time had 
begun to stink—not only in the nostrils of the outside world, 
but in that of the Hanefite school itself; and as these had for- 
merly accepted Selim, so they might very well, in 1839, have 
accepted Mehemet Ali. But this attempt, too, was stopped by 
England in pursuance of a policy which it is difficult now not to 
regret. The too venturous Arnaout was sent back to his vice- 
royalty in Egypt, and the House of Othman was entrusted with a 
new lease of spiritual sovereignty, if not yet of spiritual power. 

The reigns of Abd el Mejid and of Abd el Aziz are remarkable 
with Mussulmans as having witnessed a complete dissociation of 
interests between the Imperial Government and the Old Hanefite 
school of Ulema. I have no space here to discuss the nature of the 
reforms attempted and partly effected in the Ottoman Empire between 
the years 1839 and 1869 as a concession to the clamour of Europe. 
They were instituted not by and through religion, as they should 
have been, but in defiance of it, and so failed to find acceptance 
anywhere with religious people. All changes so attempted must 
fail in Islam because they have in them the inevitable vice of 
illegality, and I hope to have an opportunity of explaining later the 
manner in which alone a true reform can hope to find acceptance. 
For the present I only note the promulgation of the Hatti 
Humayoum and its kindred decrees as points in the history of the 
Ottoman Caliphate’s decline, and as direct reasons for the reactionary 
change of front which we now witness in the policy of Constanti- 
nople. Abd el Mejid for his ill-judged attempts gained with 
Mussulmans the name of an unbeliever, and his son was deposed in 
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the way we all know as a breaker of the religious law. For a 
moment, however, Abd el Aziz seems to have seen the true nature 
of his position and to have had some idea of the ré/e required of 
him, as the following incident will show. It marks at any rate the 
epoch pretty exactly when a revival of the Sultan’s spiritual 
pretensions, as a settled policy, was first resolved on in Turkey. The 
circumstances have been narrated to me as follows:— 

Quite in the early days of Abd el Aziz’s reign a certain states- 
man, a man of original genius and profoundly versed in the 
knowledge both of Europe and of the East, and especially of the 
religious history of Islam, came to Constantinople. He was’ a 
friend of Rushdi Pasha, then the Grand Vizier, and of others of 
the party of Young Turkey, men who were seeking by every 
means, fair and foul, to reorganise and strengthen the central 
authority of the Empire. To these, and subsequently, in an inter- 
view, to the Sultan himself, he urged the advantage which might 
accrue to the Ottoman Government both as a means of controlling 
the provinces and as a weapon against European diplomacy if 
the spiritual authority of the Sultan as Caliph were put more 
prominently forward. He suggested especially to Abd el Aziz that 
his real strength lay in the reorganisation not of his temporal but 
of his spiritual forces ; and he expressed his wonder that so evident 
a source of strength had been so little drawn on. He pointed out 
the importance of the Mussulman populations outside the Empire 
to the Sultan, and urged that these should be brought as much as 
possible within the sphere of Constantinople influence. The Barbary 
States, Mussulman India, and Central Asia might thus become to 
all intents and purposes, save that of tribute, subjects of the Porte. 
In early times it had been a duty of the Caliphs to appoint in all 
the provinces of Islam Imams or deputies to represent their spiritual 
authority, and it was suggested that these should once more be 
appointed. An Imam, or leader of their public prayer, is a necessity 
with orthodox Mussulmans, and in default of legal appointment 
from the Caliph, who is himself the supreme Imam, the faithful had 
been constrained to apply either to the local governments for such 
appointment or to elect the functionary themselves. This they 
acknowledged to be illegal, and would willingly revert to the more 
legitimate system ; while the re-establishment of such a hierarchy 
would bring an enormous accession of spiritual power to Constanti- 
nople. It was also shown to Abd el Aziz how all-important Arabia 
was to his position, and how greatly the means of influence there 
had been neglected. 

I am informed by one present at this interview that Abd el Aziz 
was not only delighted at the idea, but profoundly astonished. He 
seems to have had no notion previously either of the historical 
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dignity of the spiritual office he held nor of its prerogatives, and 
for a while his thoughts were turned in the direction. pointed out to 
him. He sent for the chief Ulema and asked them if all he heard 
was true; and, when he found their ideas to be entirely in unison 
with the advice just given him, he commissioned the Sheykh el Islam 
to push forward the doctrine of his spiritual leadership by all the 
means in his power. Missionaries were consequently despatched to 
every part of the Mussulman world, and especially to India and the 
Barbary States, to explain the Hanefite dogma of the Caliphate; and 
though at first these met with little success they eventually gained 
their object in those countries where believers were obliged to live 
under infidel rule, so much so that in a few years the Ottoman 
Caliphate became once more a recognised “ question” in the schools. 
They were aided in this by a powerful instrument, then first employed 
in Turkey, the press. A newspaper in Arabic called the Jawaib was 
started at Constantinople under the direction of one Achmet Faris, 
a convert to Islam and a man of great literary ability and knowledge 
of Arabic, who already had views on the subject of the Caliphate ; 
and this organ consistently advocated the new policy of the Ulema. 
The official clique in Stamboul were, however, at that time still 
intent on their own projects, and fhe party of young Turkey, then in 
the ascendant, only half understood the part to be played by religion 
in their scheme of administrative reform for the Empire. Besides— 
and this was the chief hindrance to the Ulema—Abd el Aziz was 
not a man capable of seriously carrying out a great political idea, 
being little else than a man of pleasure. He and his govern- 
ment consequently soon drifted back into the groove of his prede- 
cessors’ material policy, which relied for its strength on the physical 
force of arms, foreign loans, and the intrigues of officials. The only 
practical action taken by Ottoman ministers in the line indicated 
were the twin crusades proclaimed against the Wahhabis of Hasa and 
the heretical Imams of Sana. The old Turkish Ulema, however, were 
not thus to be satisfied. They had determined on carrying out the 
idea they had adopted, and on forcing the Sultan to put himself openly 
at the head of a religious and reactionary movement; and when they 
found that Abd el Aziz could not be made to act consistently as 
Caliph, they deposed him, and thus opened a way for the true hero of 
their idea, the present Sultan, Abd el Hamid. 

The advent of this latest scion of the house of Othman to the 
spiritual succession of the Prophet, though a godsend in appearance 
to religious Moslems, cannot but be regarded by all who wish 
Islam well as a very great misfortune. It is almost certain that if 
Abd el Mejid and Abd el Aziz and Murad had been succeeded by 
another of those senseless monarchs who have so often filled the 
Imperial throne, the Ottoman Caliphate would already have been a 
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thing of the past, at least as regards the larger and more intelligent 
part of Islam. In the collapse of its physical power in 1879, the 
official camarilla of Constantinople would have been unable to control 
the movement of revolt against the spiritual and temporal sovereignty 
of the Sultan, and something would have taken its place offering a 
more possible foundation for true religious reform. Arabia would in 
all probability have by this time asserted its independence, and under 
a new Caliphate of the Koreysh would have been attracting the 
sympathies and the adhesion of the Eastern world. There might have 
been schisms and religious convulsions, but at least there would have 
been life; and what Islam requires is to live. But unfortunately 
Abd el Hamid was neither a mere voluptuary nor an imbecile, and 
catching, by an instinct which one cannot but admire, the one rope 
of safety which remained for him and his house, he placed himself at 
the head of the extreme reactionary party of Islam, and thus put 
back for a while the hour of fate. It is difficult to gain accurate 
information as to Abd el Hamid’s character and religious opinions, 
but I believe it may be safely asserted that he represents in these 
latter the extremest Hanefite views. In youth he was, for a prince, 
a serious man, showing a taste for learning, especially for geography 
and history ; and though not an alem he has some knowledge of his 
religion. It may therefore be taken for granted that he is sincere 
in his belief of his own spiritual position—it is easy to be sincere 
where one’s interest lies in believing; and I have it from one who 
saw him at the time that on the day soon after his accession, when, 
according to the custom already mentioned, he received the sword 
at the mosque of Ayub, he astonished his courtiers with the sudden 
change in his demeanour. All the afternoon of that day he talked to 
them of his spiritual rank in language which for centuries had not 
been heard in the precincts of the Seraglio. It is certain, too, that 
his first act, when delivered from the pressure of the Russian invasion, 
was to organize afresh the propagandism already begun, and to send 
out new missionaries to India and the Barbary States to preach the 
doctrine of his own Caliphal authority to the Moslems in partibus 
infidelium. His language, too, to strangers from external Islam was 
from the first that of a spiritual rather than a temporal prince, and 
with the European Ambassadors he has used this position consistently 
and most effectually. It is no mean proof of Abd el Hamid’s 
ability that he should have invented the Mussulman non possumus 
with which he has disconcerted our diplomacy. In private life 
he is said to be regular at his prayers, though it is also said that 
he conforms to the custom of Turkish Sultans in as regularly espous- 
ing a new slave each Friday. He is at the same time a liberal patron 
of dervishes, workers of miracles, and holy men. These he is at pains 
to seek out and receive honourably. In his administration he con- 
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forms, wherever he is himself the actor, strictly to the Sheriat, and 
on doubtful points consults always the mufti or Sheykh el Islam. He 
has shown no inconsiderable firmness in resisting European demands 
when they contravened the canon law.‘ 

For all these reasons it will be readily understood that Abd el 
Hamid has gained not only the support of his own old Turkish Ulema, 
but the sympathy of a very considerable section of opinion outside 
his dominions. From a traitor to the cause of religion the Ottoman 
Sultan has come to be looked upon, east and west, as once more its 
champion; and with the old-fashioned reactionary school Abd el 
Hamid is fast growing into a hero. A’ year ago, when I was at 
Jeddah, this was not yet the case, but it would seem to be so now. 
Then even the people of his own party spoke of him doubtfully, and 
he certainly excited no enthusiasm among them. They did not 
understand him, and thought that he was playing a part. He was 
said to be of Armenian parentage (on his mother’s side) and his 
sincerity as a Moslem was suspected. It seemed impossible one born 
in Abd el Mejid’s Seraglio should be a serious man. Besides he had 
not yet shown his strength, and to be strong is to be a hero every- 
where. But within the last eight months events have marched 
rapidly. Abd el Hamid has played his cards successfully in Greece, 
in Albania, and with the Kurds. He has not been afraid of England 
and has shown a bold front against infidel reforms. He has had 
the courage under the eyes of Europe to arrest their protégé, Midhat, 
and to try him for murder. Lastly, the French have played into 
his hands in Tunis, and he has thus gained a footing of sympathy 
with the Mussulmans of North Africa, a population which has for 
centuries opposed his claims. Twenty years ago it would have been 
absolutely impossible for an Ottoman Sultan to awaken any loyal 
feeling in any Arab breast. Tunis then specially boasted her inde- 
pendence of the Porte, and even the Hanefites of the sea-coast towns 
of Africa would have scouted the idea of fighting for the Turk. 
Now the Malekites themselves, the puritans of Kerwan, are moving 
at Abd el Hamid’snod. He would seem, too, to be stirring with some 
success in Egypt, and Indian Mussulmans are praying for him 
publicly in their mosques. Everywhere the reactionary party is 
standing to its arms, and is beginning to recognise a leader in this 
supple Armenian Khalifeh, who is defying Europe, and seems 
willing, if necessary, to lead them one day on a Jehad. 

With all this, however, it must not be supposed that Orthodox 


(1) In the recent trial of the murderers of Abd el Aziz, Abd el Hamid has departed 
from his usual adherence to the Sheriat. It is a lapsus which may one day be taken 
hold of against him, should the Ulema need to depose him. He is said to have yielded 
to the advice of an European confidant who directs the details of his diplomacy with 
Europe. 
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Islam is by any means yet won back to Constantinople. Turkey, I 
have shown, and the Hanefite school, are far from being the whole of 
the Mohammedan world ; and side by side with the fanatical obduracy 
of the Ottoman State party and the still fiercer puritanism of the 
Melkites there exists an intelligent and hopeful party favourable to 
religious reform. Shafite Arabia is its stronghold, but it is powerful 
too in Egypt and further East. With it a first article of faith is that 
the House of Othman has been and is the curse of Islam, and that its 
end is at hand. In spite of Abd el Hamid’s pious appeals to the 
Sheriat they look upon him as one who troubleth Islam. He is the 
representative of the party most bitterly opposed to all of good. 
They know that as long as there is an Ottoman Caliph, whether his 
name be Abdel Aziz or Abd el Hamid, moral progress is impossible, 
that the ijtahad cannot be re-opened, and that no such reformation 
of doctrine and practice can be attempted as would alone enable their 
faith to cope with modern infidelity. They see moreover that, not- 
withstanding his affected legality, Abd el Hamid’s rule is neither 
juster nor more in accordance with the Mussulman law than that of 
his predecessors. The same vices of administration are found in it, 
and the same recklessness for his Mussulman subjects’ welfare. Of 
all the lands of Islam his own are probably those where Abd ei Hamid 
has now the most scanty following. Constantinople is after all his 
weak point, for the Young Turkish school is far from dead, the 


vicissitudes of life and death follow each other closely on the 
Bosphorus, and the liberal party can better afford than the reac- 
tionary to wait. The death or fall of Abd el Hamid, whenever it 
may happen, would immediately decide a movement counter to the 
Ottoman Caliphate. 

What form this may eventually take I shall endeavour in my next 
paper to show. 


Witrrip ScawEn Buvntr. 


(To be continued.) 








THE RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN PERGAMON. 


Tue ancient and once splendid city of Pergamon, still known by the 
name of. Bergama, is situated in the rich valley of the Caicus (hod. 
Bakir Tschai) about ten miles from that portion of the coast of 
Mysia which lies opposite to Mitylene. Above the city to the N.E. 
rises a steep and rocky conical hill (dpos otpofBiAoetés, Strabo) to 
the height of 1,000 feet, the site no doubt of the first settlement, 
and in later times the Acropolis of Pergamon. On either side of 
this natural fortress flow two small streams, the Selinus and the 
Ketios (hod. Bergama Tschai) from the N., the former of which 
passing through it to the W., and the latter washing its eastern 
walls, mingle with the Caicus at a short distance from the city. 
Little or nothing is known of the origin of Pergamon. The Perga- 
menians regarded themselves as the descendants of Greek colonists 
from Arcadia, who settled in Asia under the Heraclid Telephus, and 
derived their name from Pergamus, a son of Pyrrhus. The latter, it 
was said, came to Pergamon with his mother Andromache, and 
assumed the sovereignty of Teuthrania after a single combat with its 
ruler Arius.’ 

Pergamon, however, remained comparatively insignificant until 
the death of Alexander, and owed its rise to one of the great 
monarch’s greatest generals and successors, Lysimachus. The 
natural strength of the place appears to have attracted his attention, 
and during his struggle with Seleucus he chose it as his treasure 
house,” and deposited the vast sum of nine thousand talents in the 
Acropolis under the guardianship of the Pontian general Philetaerus. 
The latter, who appears to have been a truly attached servant, 
remained faithful to his trust for several years; and when he changed 
sides and gave up the citadel to Seleucus, he was influenced rather 
by the instinct of self-defence than by a treacherous and selfish dis- 
position. 

Lysimachus in his old age had fallen into the hands, or rather 
the arms, of the beautiful Arsinoe, who proved to be a second 
Phaedra, After compassing the murder of her stepson, the excellent 
Agathocles, she directed her machinations against Philetaerus, as an 
adherent of her victim, and left him no other course than to seek the 
protection of Seleucus. Having once changed sides, Philetaerus 
appears to have carried out the policy of the Vicar of Bray. “ By fair 
promises and occasional services to the strongest and nearest,” of the 
successive masters and plunderers of Asia Minor, “he continued for 

(1) Pausan., i. 11, 2. 
(2) Strabo, Lib. XIII. p. 623, Hy piv dx) 7d TMépyapoy Avowuaxov yatopvAdmor. 
AA 
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twenty years to maintain himself in the possession of the Acropolis 
of Pergamon and the treasure.” * 

Philetaerus bequeathed his money and his policy to his nephew 
. Eumenes I., who not only kept possession of his dominions in very 
difficult circumstances, but extended them, and consolidated his 
authority. His successor (in 241 3.c.), the famous Attalus I., found 
himself in a position to assume the title as well as the power of an 
independent king. He was wise enough to foresee the triumph 
of the Romans in their struggle with the splendid but brittle 
monarchies of Asia, and to seek strength and safety in a firm 
alliance with the irresistible Republic. Under Attalus, too, the new 
dynasty which had been founded and strengthened by a cautious 
policy, was rendered illustrious by great deeds of arms against the 
Gauls, the common enemies of the Greek and Roman world. 

These terrible invaders poured into Asia Minor on the invitation 
of Nicomedes, King of Bithynia, in 278 n.c. After plundering the 
shores of the Hellespont, Ionia, and Aolia, they settled on the river 
Halys, and received tribute from nearly all the States west of the 
Taurus range. Attalus alone refused submission, and in a battle near 
his capital, Pergamon, gained a decisive victory ” over the barbarians, 
and compelled them to confine themselves to a province in the 
interior, which received its name of Galatia from them. 

The moral elevation consequent on this new victory of Hellenic 
civilisation over barbarism gave a fresh impulse to plastic art, for 
which the events of the Gallic wars furnished appropriate subjects. 
‘The victories of Attalus inspired the art of Pergamon. With true 
Greek feeling the victor sought to record the glories of his triumph 
in Athens, the once hallowed centre of Greek life, and rejoiced to 
write his name in plastic characters in the roll of heroes who, like 
himself, had maintained the supremacy of the Hellenic race. Pau- 
sanias tells us that Attalus I. offered four groups of statues at Athens, 
which were set up on the south wall of the Acropolis, viz. 1. The Battle 
of the Gods and Giants, “who once dwelt in Thrace and the isthmus of 
Pallene;” 2. The Battle of the Athenians and Amazons; 3. The Battle 
of Marathon; and 4. The Destruction of the Gauls in Mysia by Attalus. 

Of these marble groups it is more than probable that we possess 
very considerable remains. Professor Brunn® was the first to 
direct attention to a very remarkable series of statues of barbarian 
type, scattered through the museums of Venice, Naples, Rome, and 
Paris, but having a common provenance. Among these are figures 
belonging to all four groups—Giants, Amazons, Persians, and nume- 
rous Gallic warriors, in every variety of attitude expressive of defeat 

(1) Strabo, /.c. 


(2) For date of this battle vide Niebuhr’s Kieine Schriften, and Clinton, F. H. p. 418. 
(38) Arch. Zeit. 1865, Anzeiger, p. 66. 
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and approaching death. The extraordinary fidelity with which the 
ethnological peculiarities of the barbarian type are rendered in these 
statues renders them marvels of realistic art. 

The well-known notice of Pliny respecting the art of Pergamon 
refers to a later period. ‘ Several artists,” he says, “‘ represented the 
battles of Eumenes against the Gauls, viz. Isigonus, Phyromachus, 
Stratonicus, and Antigonus.’ These works, of course, were in Per- 
gamon itself, and in bronze. In his report of the recent excavations 
at Pergamon, Professor Conze' says, “We may now confidently 
assert that we have found the battle-pieces of which Pliny speaks.’ 
It is probable that the famous statue falsely called the “ Dying 
Gladiator ” in the Capitol, and the touching group of “The Gaul 
Killing his Wife,” in the Villa Ludovisi at Rome, belonged to 
another marble group at Pergamon. But we are at present more 
immediately concerned with the sculptures of the Altar of Pergamon, 
which there are good palewographical reasons for referring to 
the reign of Eumenes II., who succeeded Attalus in 197 B.c. The 
son inherited both the martial spirit and the artistic tastes of his 
great father ; and by valour and policy and a liberal patronage of 
the arts, raised his kingdom and his capital to the highest point of 
prosperity and grandeur which they were destined to reach. 

It appears that the victory of Attalus, brilliant as it was, did not 
permanently destroy the strength and spirit of the Galatians. In 
alliance with Bithynia they once more invaded Pergamon in 168 B.c., 
and were defeated by Eumenes II. in this final struggle with 
tremendous loss. Surrounded as he was by jealous and warlike 
neighbours, Eumenes saw that he could only maintain his inde- 
pendence by a strict alliance with the Romans. He afforded them 
valuable assistance in their Aetolian and Syrian campaigns, and 
especially at the battle of Magnesia (190 B.c.), in which Scipio broke 
the power of Antiochus the Great. Eumenes was richly rewarded 
for his services, and obtained from the grateful Romans, with whom 
he made himself personally popular during a visit to Rome, the 
Thracian Chersonese and nearly all the country to the west of the 
Taurus range. Antiochus was compelled to pay him 359 talents for 
his war expenses, and 127 talents in lieu of a yearly tribute of 
corn; and as an especial honour to the son of Attalus, the friend 
of the Roman people, he received the elephants which formed 
part of the spoils of the defeated Syrian king. We may judge of 
the favour with which he was regarded at Rome from the fact that 
on his second visit Cato complained of the honours which were paid 
him.” 

Eumenes was now at the summit of his power and prosperity, and 


(1) Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen zu Pergamon, 1880, 
(2) Plutarch, “ Cato Major.” 
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it ##casonable to conjecture that it was at this period of his life that 
he applied himself to the adornment of his capital, and made Per- 
gamon worthy of the extent and prosperity of the empire he. had 
won. He employed the vast wealth which he had inherited and 
acquired in attracting men of letters and artists to his court, and 
rendered Pergamon second only to Alexandria itself, as a centre of 
Hellenic learning and civilisation in Asia Minor. ‘‘Eumenes II.,” 
says Strabo,’ “built the city, and planted the Grove of Nikephorion ; 
and out of his love of magnificence and beauty erected buildings as 
offerings to the gods, and founded libraries,” and made Pergamon 
the splendid abode which it now is.’ We now know that one of 
the most remarkable of these great works was an altar of vast size 
dedicated Ari cai ’AOyva Nexndopw, the plastic ornament of 
which has been recently discovered in a wonderfully good state of 
preservation by a German expedition. 

Magnificent as we now know this work to have been, it has left 
only the very faintest traces in ancient literature. A few years ago 
its existence was hardly suspected, and it is almost by what we 
call an accident that this grand monument of Hellenic-Asiatic art 
has been brought once more to the light of day. The merit of the 
first discovery belongs to Mr. Humann, a Westphalian engineer, 
who, though not an archeologist, had acquired some knowledge of 
Greek art in the cast-museums of his country. While employed in 
the year 1869 in making roads in the neighbourhood of Pergamon, 
he had witnessed the destruction of a large number of sculptured 
marbles by Turks and Greeks, and had taste enough to recognise 
their value. He at once communicated his discovery to the proper 
authorities in Berlin, and in the year 1871 had the pleasure of 
receiving Professor E, Curtius, accompanied by Professor Adler, the 
architect, and Professor Gelzer, at Dikeli, the port of Pergamon, and 
conducting them to the Acropolis, where he showed them the indica- 
tions of the buried treasure. In the same year he received a visit 
from Dr. Hirschfeld, the first director of the excavations at 
Olympia. 

As the testimony of these high authorities left no doubt of the vast 
importance of the discovery, the Prussian Government would 
have been: easily induced to commence operations at once, had 
they not been already engaged in the costly excavations in the Altis 
of Olympia, for which the Prussian Parliament, at a time when 
money was scarce, cheerfully voted above forty thousand pounds. 
The expedition to Pergamon was therefore deferred, and the 


(1) xiii. 624. 
(2) The splendid library of Pergamon was afterwards sent by Antony to Alexandria 


as a present to Cleopatra; an inappropriate gift to one who would have preferred a 
selection of modern French novels. 
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matter kept as secret as possible by the Germans, because they 
feared to be forestalled by the English, who seemed to them to have 
prerogative rights in Asia Minor. They little knew how vain were 
their fears of the rivalry of English Governments of the present day 
in such a field. 

Yet even before the conclusion of their artistic campaign in the 
sacred plains of Elis, the Prussians found both suitable men and 
sufficient money to begin operations in Pergamon. In April of the 
following year, 1880, Professor Conze, the learned Director of the 
Royal Museum at Berlin, arrived in Pergamon, with full powers, 
accompanied by Mr. C. Wilberg, the artist, who, during his four 
weeks’ sojourn, made a large number of interesting sketches of the 
Altar and the surrounding country. 

The first excavations were made on a platform on the south-west 
side of the Acropolis, a little below its summit, which proved to be 
the site of the great Altar. This vast edifice, which must have pre- 
sented a magnificent object of view from the city, is incidentally 
mentioned by Pausanias.._ When speaking of the altar of Zeus at 
Olympia, he remarks that it consisted of the ashes of burnt victims 
“like the altar of Pergamon.” Another reference to the same 
building, which though quoted by C. O. Miiller, and Botticher, had 
attracted little notice, now assumed considerable importance. The 
passage is found in Ampelius, an obscure writer of the third century 
of our era, who says that “there was at Pergamon a great altar of 
marble, 40 feet in height, with very large sculptures representing the 
Battle of the Gods and Giants.’”’? 

The success which attended the excavations on this platform was 
unprecedently great and rapid. The first ground was broken in 
September, 1879. In the month of June, 1880, 462 chests, weigh- 
ing about 7,000 cwt., arrived safely in Berlin, containing 94 large 
slabs of the Gigantomachia (about three-fifths of the whole frieze), 
35 slabs of the smaller frieze with the Telephus reliefs, 130 inscrip- 
tions, 37 statues, busts, horses, &c., and a vast number of architec- 
tural and other fragments.® 

The observations of the able and indefatigable architect, Mr. R. 
Bohn, have established the fact that the proper altar of sacrifice rose, 
sub Jove, from about the centre (though somewhat nearer the N. 
side) of a vast basement of solid masonry, about 16 feet in height, 
and 100 feet square. This altar, which consisted of the piled-up 
ashes of burnt victims, was approached by a broad flight of steps 
cut in the basement, probably on the S. side. There are also strong 


(1) v. 13, 8. 

(2) Ampelii Lib. memorialis (miracula mundi) ; “ Pergamo erat ara mfarmorea magna, 
alta pedes quadraginta, cum maximis sculpturis; continet autem gigantomachiam.” 

(3) Die Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen zu Pergamon. Berlin, 1880. 
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reasons for believing that the altar was surrounded by a hall of 
elegant Ionic pillars, open towards the outside, but closed on the 
inner side by a wall, so as to form an enclosed space about the altar 
of 70 feet square, which could only be entered by the steps on the 
S. The principal frieze, representing the “ Battle of the Gods and 
Giants,’ ran around all four sides of the building, at about 8 feet 
from the ground, except, of course, where it was interrupted by the 
flight of steps, up the sides of which it was continued in triangular 
form. The figures in the frieze, which, like the basement itself, is. 
of a coarse-grained marble of a greyish light-blue tint, are about 
734 feet high, and appear to have been carved on the slabs after 
the erection of the building. The smaller frieze, the subject of 
which is taken from the legend of Telephus, son of Herakles and 
Auge, is about 4} to 5 feet high, and was fixed in the wall of the 
Tonic hall surrounding the altar of sacrifice. 

The great frieze of The Gigantomachia, the figures of which are 
in as high relief as those of a metope, was protected by a far-pro- 
jecting cornice, in the cymatium of which the names of the contend- 
ing Gods are inscribed. Below the frieze were the names of the 
Giants, and still lower those of the artists employed on the work. 
Of Gods, the following names may be still deciphered—~ AOyva, 
‘Hpakrgs, Apderpity, Mocedéav, ’OXxeavos, Tpitwv, "Apys (E)viw, 
Adpotiry, Avwvn, An(7)o, Oéus, (Ac)repin, and I. Of Giants, 
only three names are found complete—X6ovoguros, Epvatx Owv, and 
Ox Oato(s); and of artists, not one is legible. 

The subject was indeed one which must naturally recur again and 
again to the successive actors in the internecine struggles with the 
Gallic barbarians. Nothing could be more natural to the Greek 
mind than to represent the contest between Hellenic civilisation and 
enlightenment and Gallic ignorance and barbarism, by the old 
legend of the battle between the bright and beautiful Olympian 
Gods and the wild and lawless Giants, roughly shapen in nature’s 
earliest and rudest mould.* 

Both Greeks and Romans were apt to regard the northern bar- 
barians as a race of giants. Callimachus,* the Alexandrian poet, 
who was alive when Attalus I. beat the Gauls, calls them “date born 
Titans from the far west.’ It was the vast size of the Germans 
which terrified the soldiers of Cesar, and made many of his officers. 
weep in their tents and apply for leave of absence in consequence 
of “urgent affairs’ at Rome. 

The nature of the contest between God and Giant and Hellene and 


(1) Representations of the Gigantomachia are very numerous in ancient art: ¢.g. in 
the pediments of the Temple of Zeus at Agrigentum, and the Treasury of the Megarians 
at Olympia; in the Sclinuntian metopes; on the peplos and shield of Athene, at Athens; 
and on ancient vases. 


(2) “Del,” 174. ’Oxcydvor Terfpveg ‘ag’ ‘Eorioov ioyaréwyrog. 
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Gaul was remarkably similar. In both cases, the utter destruction of 
the foe was the mutual object ; all ideas of fairness and mercy were 
out of place. For God and Giant there was no alternative but 
Heaven and Hades, and for Hellene and Gaul no resting-place 
between dominion and death. The designer of the frieze has followed 
the myth in its later form as we find it in the pages of the mytho- 
grapher, Apollodorus (140 3.c.) and the “ Gigantomachia” of the 
poet Claudian. Homer knows nothing of a battle of Gods and 
Giants. The latter are mentioned once in the Odyssey,* in con- 
nection with the Cyclopes, as an insolent and lawless tribe, whom 
Eurymedon, an ancestor of Alcinous, “ruled over and destroyed,” 
and as nearly related to the Phzacians. But though they are said 
to be kinsmen of the gods, they are always spoken of by Homer 
as mortals.” Hesiod,* on the other hand, regards them as divine 
beings born of Ge. The mighty Mother Earth, in her ceaseless 
struggle with Heaven (’Ovpavos), had led her brood of Titans against 
the bright citadels of the Gods, and had suffered a terrible defeat. 
Prometheus was chained to the rock of Caucasus; the proud neck of 
Atlas was bowed beneath the superincumbent world; and the flesh 
of Tityos grew only to be devoured. She now creates a new race 
of monsters from the blood of the mutilated Kronos (or from inter- 
course with Tartarus) and hurls them once more on her ancient foes. * 
The hosts of Heaven and Hades confronted each other. 
‘* Jam tuba nimborum sonuit, jam signa ruendi 
His Aether his Terra dedit.” 
Ge herself is thinking of her Titan children and her own 
humiliation. 
‘* Solvite Titanas vinclis, defendite matrem.” 
But she promises them the plunder of the universe. 


c* * * Praestat victoria mundum, 


.* * * * Alter habenas 
Aurore pro Sole regat, te Delphica laurus 
Stringat Porphyrion.” 

Fired by every passion which could rouse their savage natures to 
madness—the hope of vengeance, empire, and the possession of the 
Olympian Goddesses, whose beauty had so often led their elder 
brethren to ruin—they rush with eager confidence to the fight. 


‘‘ Jam credunt vicisse Deos * * * 
Hic sternere Martem, 
Cogitat, hic Phoebi laceros divellere crines 

(1) vii. 207; Conf. x. 120. 

(2) Pausan., viii. 29, 2. “Ev re ody rotroug éndot (“Opnooc) Ornrode dvrag kai od 
Ocioy yivog rove Tiyayrag. 

(3) Theog. 185. 

(4) There was, after all, no great presumption in this. Ge, as the Daughter of Chaos 
(Hesiod Theog. 117, 125) was better born than Zeus, and even in her fallen estate she 
looked with a certain St. Germain contempt on the Olympian dynasty. 
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Hic sibi promittit Venerem, spiratque Diane 
Conjugium, castamque cupit violare Minervam.” ! 

In such a spirit is the frieze of the great altar of Pergamon 
conceived. It represents in Homeric fashion a series of hand-to- 
hand contests between God and Giant, or a contest over the corpses 
of the slain. 

The figures, which are of colossal size, about 74 feet in height, 
are executed in the freest and boldest style, and in such high relief 
that they have all the effect of statues. The artist has given fall 
play to a wild and daring fancy, and the skilful hand seems to 
embody with inexhaustible skill and genial ease the most eccentric 
vagaries of his bold imagination. The form and attitude of the Gods, 
of course, are dignified and graceful; but in those of the Giants we 
find the utmost variety and originality of conception. Some of them 
are of the noblest type of vigorous youth and of mature and dignified 
manhood, and can hardly be distinguished from their adversaries. 
In others the thighs are prolonged into hideous serpents,? which 
with their strong coils and venomous bite take an active part in the 
engagement. Many of them have wings, either two or four; one has 
the head and paws of a lion, another a human trunk, and another 
the horns and ears of a Triton; another monster, in shaping which 
the artist has done his utmost in the direction of ugliness, has a 
hump on his neck like a buffalo. 

The chief groups which probably occupied the E. side of the Altar 
are those in which Athéné and Zeus are engaged.- We begin with 
the latter, although the first place belongs of right to the former as 
tutelary divinity of the Acropolis to whom the Altar was dedicated. 

Zeus, the great king and leader of the Gods, is engaged, like the 
foremost Greeks in the Iliad, with several foes at once. With 
resistless might he strides over the bodies of the fallen, shaking the 
dread zegis in his raised right hand. On his right is a Giant sitting 
on the ground whose thigh is transfixed by a flaming thunderbolt. 
On his left is another young Giant in human form upon his knees 
with his hand to his wounded shoulder. To the left again is an 
enormous snake-legged monster, who has wrapped a hide—his only 
garment—about his arm by way of shield, and undismayed by the 
fate of his comrades is hurling a rock at the omnipotent Thunderer.® 
Above him rise the heads of his snake-legs, into the jaws of which the 
attendant eagle of Zeus, swooping from above, has fixed his iron 
claws. The remains of a magnificent quadriga, bearing a driver in 
long fluttering garments and with a shield, probably belong to this 
group. The fiery and winged horses with a bar across their backs, 
like that of our old curricle, are wildly rushing over a heap of dead. 


(1) Claudiani Gigantomachia. Conf. Ovid. Met. i. 157. 

(2) Apollodor, i. 6, 1, elyov dt rag Baoetc podidac Sparéyrwv. 

(3) This extraordinary figure is the more interesting because it is closely copied in a 
well-known Roman relief in the Vatican. 
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The centre of interest, however, is in the scene which contains 
Athéné. She is purposely, perhaps, represented without any weapon 
of offence, except the dread gorgoneion on her breast— 

‘* Non utitur hasta 
Nam satis est vidisse semel.” 

Seizing a handsome Giant with four wings by the hair she strives 
to drag him along in her onward course. Her constant attendant, the 
Erichthonian serpent, has coiled round his right leg and left arm 
and forced him into a position so similar to that of Laocoon in the 
Vatican, that many persons believe that the motif of the latter was 
borrowed from the Pergamenian relief. The pathetic hopeless 
expression in the upturned face of the paralyzed Giant is very power- 
fully rendered. On the right side of the slab a Nike with outspread 
wings, which balance those of the Giant in this masterly composition, 
floats towards the Goddess with the garland of victory. Before her 
feet is the mighty form of Ge, half emerging from the ground, and 
with piteous look supplicating mercy for her monstrous brood 


‘* TInjecta monstris Terra dolet suis.” 


Although but little certainty has been as yet arrived at in the 
arrangement of the different slabs of this vast relief, the Berlin 
authorities are probably right in bringing the cognate deities Hecaté, 
Artemis, and Apollo into close proximity in the south-east corner of 
the altar. 

Most of the types of the Gods in the relief are familiar to our eyes, 
but the figure of Hecaté is without precedent in ancient art. She is 
represented with three heads, a triple body, and six arms, three of 
which bear shields and a sword-sheath, while the right hands are 
armed with sword, and spear, and a long flaming torch which she is 
driving like a lance into the faces of her enemies. She is vigorously 
seconded by her dog, who is fixing his great fangs into the body of a 
prostrate Giant. Above the dog is the head of a snake furiously 
biting into the rim of Hecaté’s shield. On the next slab to the right 
we recognise Artemis, who, with one foot firmly planted on the scaly 
legs of a fallen Giant, is drawing her bow against a young and hand- 
some Giant with shield and helmet, who rushes on to meet her. He 
is hastening to the assistance of his older comrade on whom Artemis 
is treading, while one of her dogs seizes the back of his neck between 
its teeth. 

One of the most beautiful figures is supposed to be Apollo, who is 
standing over the body of a fallen foe, in the act of drawing another 
deadly arrow from his quiver. Opposed to him is a snake-legged 
monster who has wrapped his skin garment round his arm by way of 
shield. 


Another form of great beauty is that of Dionysos wearing an ivy 
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crown, and a short rich garment girt with the skin of a wild beast. 
He is accompanied by his favourite panther and two young Satyrs, 
who are easily recognised by their coarse bristling hair and the goat 
glands in their necks. The group reminds us of a passage in Eratos- 
thenes,’ in which he says that Dionysos (and Hephaistos) and the 
Satyrs rode to battle with the Giants on asses, and frightened the 
enemy by their cries. 

We know from the inscription mentioned above that the Marine 
Deities, Poseidon, Okeanos, Triton, &c., played an important part in 
the battle, but we have no certain representation of any particular 
God, except perhaps Amphitrite in the slab marked Z?.? There is 
reason to believe that they occupied the sides of the flight of steps 
leading up to the altar of sacrifice. We have, however, a magnificent 
Biga of Hippocamps, which can only have belonged to Poseidon, and 
several combatants on the side of the Gods, bearing evident signs of 
their watery origin. One of these wears a high cap of fish skin ; 
another fantastic monster, a sort of sea-centaur, has the forehead of 
a horse, the head and body of a man down to the hips, with wings 
of sea-weed feathers, and a long curling fish tail. Another has a 
human form, with the addition of wings, short horns and pointed 
ears, which end in sea-weed, with which the feathers of his wings are 
also interspersed. 

One of the most imposing groups is composed of a well-preserved 
quadriga, driven by a God (Helios?) or king, clad in the typical 
garment of the Greek charioteer. He holds the reins in his left hand 
and swings a torch in his right. The progress of the rearing horses 
is checked by a Giant who has boldly thrown himself in their way. 
A female figure on horseback, supposed to be Kos (Aurora) is thus cut 
off from the chariot which she had preceded. She turns her head 
- towards the Giant in terror and gallops away. There is another female 
rider in the frieze with her back turned to the spectator who is 
generally called Sc/éné. One might object that these Goddesses are 
not accustomed to ride. Eos is generally winged and floats before 
the Sun’ god, and Seléné either drives or walks. 

The face of the so-called Helios is too much mutilated to show 
whether it is a portrait or not. Either Attalus or Eumenes would 
certainly occupy a prominent place in the composition, and it would 
be in accordance with the presumptuous practice of Alexander and 
his successors to represent the ruler of Pergamon as the Sun god in 
his chariot. The band round the head of this figure reminds us of 
the coins of Hiero II. of Syracuse. 

As pendant to Ge, the mother of the Giants, we find another slab 
bearing the stately form of Cybele (Rhea), “the great Mother” of the - 

(1) Catast. ii. 
(2) In the Assyrian Hall of the Berlin Museum, 
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Gods. The chief seat of this venerable Goddess was in the neigh- 
bouring Phrygian mountains, from one of which, KuféAa, near 
Celaenae, she took her name; and her worship and that of her 
satellites the Cabeiri had existed in Pergamon from the very earliest 
times. As Mother of the Gods she is represented in very full pro- 
portions, and she enters the contest riding as usual on a lion. Her 
ample mantle covers her head as well as her body, thus giving her 
the appropriate air of sanctity and mystery. Above her head floats 
the eagle of her son Zeus, bearing in his claws a thunderbolt bound 
with sacred fillets. Her weapon is a bow which is not elsewhere 
ascribed to her, and she is in the act of drawing an arrow from her 
quiver. She is preceded, as a mark of her great dignity, first by a 
female attendant, whose garment swells like a sail behind her 
back, and further to the front by the rude and powerful form of one 
of the Cabeiri who belonged to her train.' He carries his proper 
attribute, the hammer, which he is aiming with both hands at the 
most monstrous form in the composition. 

This is a Giant who has not only the usual serpent-legs, but the 
hump and ears of a buffalo. He has thrown his huge bulk on an 
enemy who drives his sword up to the hilt into the monster’s body. 

The chief enigma in the frieze is a beautiful female figure, whom 
the Germans call by the wonderful name of Schlangentopfwerferin. 
Dressed in a chiton, and with a mantle over her shoulders, she is strid- 
ing to the left to attack a Giant who has fallen on one knee. She seizes 
his shield with her left hand and attempts to drag it away, and her 
right hand holds a round vase encircled by serpents which she is 
about to hurl at him. She wears a short fluttering veil, and her 
hair is confined by a simple band. The beauty of her face and her 
rich garments have procured for her the name of Aphrodite ; others 
see in her a Nereid, but the riddle of her attribute remains un- 
solved. This figure is the more interesting because four or. five 
female figures, hurling similar vases, but not encircled by serpents, are 
found in a Gigantomachia by Giulio Romano in the Palazzo del 
Te, near Mantua. If we accept the name of Aphrodite, which I am 
hardly inclined to do, the utter inadequacy of her brittle weapon 
against such foes would suggest to our minds the words of Claudian.? 

Kuzpus Sovre Béedos hépev otf Srdov, GAN exdurlev 
’AyAalnv. 

Of one combatant on the side of the Gods, as essential to every 
Gigantomachia as Zeus himself, viz. Herakles, no certain traces 
have as yet been found. There is indeed the fragment of a 
male figure with the typical lion’s skin and club, but it is probably 
that of a Giant attacking a lion to his left. Ifso, Herakles must 


? Diodor. v. 51. Lucian Dea Syr. xv. 97. 
2) Fragm. translated from the Latin. 
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have been represented in another part of the frieze. With that 
strange inconsistency which pervades the whole Greek mythology, 
the success of the immortal and omnipotent Gods was made contin- 
gent by a higher law, promulgated through the oracles, on the 
presence and assistance of a mortal. Tots & Geois Noyiov iv vr 
Gear pcv pyséva Tar, Teyavtwy atoNéo0at tvvacbat, TVPLJALX OVVTOS 
S€ Ovytav twos, TeNevTHCE. ‘HpaxNéa obv aiupaxov Zeds Ee 
’AOnvas tmexaXéoato.! And in fact Herakles was the hero of the 
battle, for it was he who slew with his bow the two most 
formidable Giants,* Aleyoneus and Porphyrion,? who appear to 
have alarmed even Zeus himself. 

Throughout the whole frieze the Gods of course have the upper 
hand. But they have no easy task, and in one or two cases a God 
appears to be in peril. It is only the Goddesses—of whom there are 
some sixteen—who are never in trouble or danger. The calmness 
and cheerfulness with which they thrust their blazing torches into 
the faces of the howling Giants, and tread with those beautiful boots 
on their upturned faces, are wonderful to behold ! 

Our object in the foregoing sketch has been principally descriptive, 
and we have little space for criticism. But the reader will have 
gathered from what has been said that the work has all the charac- 
teristics of the period to which it belongs—the colossal grandeur, 
the violence, the grotesqueness, the pathos, the wild fancy, the rhe- 
torical exaggeration, the bravura tones of the Alexandrian age. The 
first effect is extremely striking, almost overpowering, but it is 
hardly elevating or ennobling. Many of the forms are moulded on 
the best Greek models, and the execution is not only highly skilful 
but conscientiously carried out in those parts of the composition 
which are hidden from the eye. But there is much in these reliefs 
that is anything but Greek, that is barbarous and Asiatic ; much 
which reminds us more of the bloody Roman arena than the Olympian 
Altis. I am not sure that they would gain by a long acquaintance. 
I doubt whether—as is the case with the highest Greek work— 
we could look at them again and again during our whole lives, 
and always discover some new beauty, some new idea, always gain 
a deeper insight into the heart and soul of the artist, and into that 
infinite and ideal world from which he drew his inspirations. 

The second smaller Frieze, of which from thirty to forty slabs 
have been discovered, appears to have adorned the inner wall of the 
Tonic colonnade which enclosed the altar of burnt ashes. The sub- 
ject of the reliefs is taken from the legend of Telephus, son of Auge, 
an Arcadian princess, who was subjected to the violent wooing of 


(1) Apollodor. i. 6. ' (2) Pindar Pyth. viii. 19, 25. 


(2) Kai 8 wore tle Tloppupiwy a’rp (Jovi) wapicxe mpaypara. Schol. Aristoph. 
Av. 1251. Conf. Hor, Carm. fi 12, 7, a iii, 4, 49. 
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Herakles while acting as priestess of Athéné. An oracle of the 
second century B.c. addresses the Pergamenians as Telephidae,* and 
they always claimed descent from an Arcadian colony which came 
to Mysia under the leadership of Telephus, to whom they paid 
divine honours. The unhappy Auge exposed her child in the moun- 
tains of Arcadia, where he was suckled by a hind. Mother 
and child were subsequently found by Herakles, and saved from 
destruction. They were afterwards wrecked on the coast of 
Teuthrania, where Auge became the wife of King Teuthras, and 
Telephus leader of the Teuthranians. He opposed the landing of the 
Greeks on their way to Troy, and was wounded by the spear of 
Achilles. On consulting the oracle he was told that the wound 
could only be healed by the rust of the spear which inflicted it. 
Telephus, therefore, steals into the house of Agamemnon, seizes the 
little Orestes, takes refuge at the domestic altar, and extorts the 
healing rust from the parents by threatening the life of the child. 
All these scenes appear to be pourtrayed in the remains of the frieze. 
On one of the slabs at Berlin we see Telephus seated on the altar, 
with a bandage round his wounded leg, holding the infant Orestes. 
The terrified nurse is kneeling on the altar steps, and above her is a 
fragment of Agamemnon holding a sceptre. On another slab 
Herakles is standing before a plane-tree with club and lion’s skin, 
and the infant Telephos is playing on the ground at the dugs of 
some feline animal. On another, Auge is represented completely 
enveloped in a mantle which covers the back of her head, sitting on 
an eminence in evident sorrow. Below her are two men preparing a 
boat, which they move with curious machines. In the most per- 
fectly preserved relief, we see another woman (nymph ?) sitting, also 
wrapped in a hooded mantle, and below her a woman (slave), who is 
feeding the fire under a caldron with billets of wood. 

The whole tone of the Telephus frieze is quieter, and therefore 
more Greek than that of the Gigantomachia, and serves to show how 
eclectic in character was the art of the Diadochi. 

It is as yet perhaps too early to form a final judgment on the sig- 
nification and merit of these interesting remains; but as they are 
being made the subject of enthusiastic study by the great arche- 
ologists at Berlin, we may confidently expect that more light will 
be thrown upon the subject. The study of the reliefs will soon 
be made easier and more general by the multiplication of careful 
casts at Berlin, which will take their proper place in the museums 
of every country in Europe, except England, which alone has no 
scientific gallery of casts. 

Watter C. Perry. 


(1) Karbel, Epigram. Graeca. n. 1035, and Conze Ergebnisse der Ausgrab. zu Pergamon, 
p. 65, 
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Mapame Javusert was fortunate enough, and was fully worthy 
of her fortune, to be intimate with many eminent men and 
many interesting women. She has been the Egeria of many a 
talent, she has been the confidante of many an amour, she has 
known closely much of that which was best in her land and time. 
A leader of fashion, she has lived in that world of culture and of 
varied gifts to which fashion is but an outside wrapper ; she belongs 
of birthright to the aristocracy of intelligence and of manners. The 
years of enjoyment and of excitement fly quickly past: then comes 
the calm time of reminiscences become tender, and of memories 
become sacred. Happy they who have, as Madame Jaubert has, the 
enviable gift of recording through literature, and recording with 
incisive and yet most delicate talent, the recollections of a memor- 
able past. We have to thank her for one of the brightest and 
pleasantest books of its sort that exists in the department of mémoire 
and souvenir. 

The one defect of the book is, that it contains no letters from 
Madame Jaubert herself. For certainly, Madame Jaubert herself 
interests us almost more than any one of the fair ladies that she 
paints so well. Our authoress never seeks to obtrude, or to depict 
herself, but she yet succeeds in revealing to us a very charming 
personality, and this revelation is given, in part, by means of reflected 
lights ; by the allusions to her made by others. She appears clearly 
for a moment, and then vanishes from our sight. Her art is so 
subtle that we lose ourselves in its results, and are apt to think too 
little of the fair artist herself. We guess at her relations to her 
admirers—every man that knew her was her admirer—but the wise 
reader does not seek to lessen an illusion by knowing too much. 
We find ourselves in an atmosphere in which we leave all things to 
the sweep of a fancy which scorns the pedantry of exactitude, and 
never seeks to penetrate to the hardness of actual fact. We soon 
feel in Madame Jaubert’s work the presence of a refined reticence 
and an exquisite discretion. She triumphs in omission as she suc- 
ceeds in revelation. She does not paint others, or indicate herself, 
by surface insistence, but rather through an undercurrent of latent 
suggestion. Madame Jaubert has the art of conveying a meaning 
without precisely stating it; we know without knowing that we 
know, and how-we know ; or even what we know. She speaks of 


(1) Souvenirs de Maiame C. Jaubert, Lettres et Correspondances. Paris: J. Hetzel et 
Cie., Editeurs. 
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her réle d’accompagnateur ; but she accompanies as a good musician 
accompanies a pupil, She says once, mais je ne saurais m’expliquer - 
@avantage. She is no longer young; but those who read her with 
an insight which they may catch from her, can do justice to her in 
her youth. Full of heart and vivacity, witty, tender, intelligent, 
sympathetic, she has been one to whom men—even such a man as 
De Musset—could tell everything. So fine was her tact, that women 
confided in her; nay, men, when chasing two hares, could make her 
a confidante, as Esmond did Lady Castlewood when he was in love 
with Beatrix. Madame Jaubert realises all Lord Beaconsfield’s ideal 
of the power of women to help men and men’s careers. Surrounded 
by gay, bright, quick-witted—sometimes by shallow and frivolous— 
men and women, she seems a typical woman of that brilliant society 
of France in which women have always played so important a part 
on the chemin vicinal de Pamour et Pamitié. For France has its De 
Lauzun, but not its Sidney; has its sparkling coquettes, but never 
an Imogen. Among all the personages that fill—but do not crowd 
—the canvas-of Madame Jaubert, two figures stand out distinctly; 
and they are, ?amante et Pamoureux. The influence of nationality 
on manners, on tones of thought, on forms of life, is great as it is 
obvious; and in nothing is this very different-charactered influence 
more strongly shown than it is in the relations between the sexes. 
Madame Jaubert’s book transports us emphatically to France. We 
live amongst men and women who live amongst each other in a way 
that is not ours. In writing for English readers one may leave 
England out of the question ; but it is curious to contrast German 
sentimentalism and romance with French sentiment and coquetry. 
Frenchmen are like those old Pagans who took the pleasures of life 
boldly, and were not restrained by conscience from cultivating and 
enjoying pleasure to the full. 

This book, which is a true picture of French life, contains so much 
love-making, and so little love. The intrigue is ceaseless, the liaisons 
ever changing. It is a life of sustained gallantry, with exaltation, 
but without strain; there is no hint of the relations of man to 
woman “when they love their closest and their best.” While his 
passion lasts, the lover may, asa fagon de parler, speak of eternity 
while enjoying the fleeting hour, and thinking—if thinking at all 
—of future intrigues. There is no ¢énacité fatigante. French lovers 
prove wie leicht sich’s leben liésst, and their attachment is intense in 
proportion to a sense of transiency and mutability. There is no 
question of morals. An actor and actress may play love delightfully, 
and you are charmed with the illusion ; but you know, if you care to 
think of it, that they are not really in love with each other. French 
amours, like straw on fire, burn brightly for a brief space, and then the 
flame ceases of itself. Between French and English women there is 
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the difference that there is between the women of Moliére and of 
Shakspeare. Love in France, in such circles as Madame Jaubert 
depicts, is an elegant comedy, but it is seldom noble, and never 
earnest. ‘‘A lover may bestride the gossamer that idles in the 
wanton summer air, and yet not fall, so light is vanity.” A French 
lover requires for his vanity a lighter film than gossamer. Olivia 
asks Viola, “ What shall you ask of me that I'll deny, that honour 
saved may upon asking give?” A French audience would hardly 
understand Olivia, because a French Olivia would have married 
Orsino, and taken on Cesario as a lover. 

The first portrait in Madame Jaubert’s gallery is that of Berryer— 
the legitimist politician, the able advocate, the admired orator. 
Berryer is an imposing figure, and shines with a certain sham 
grandeur. Vehement and impassioned, he is perpetually engaged in 
some love intrigue. Ce qui plait aux femmes dans Tamour, c’est le 
spectacle de la force vaincue; and Berryer was a man of force and 
might. Madame Jaubert paints her orator in his country-house, in 
holiday-time, in summer. He is happily married, and brings round 
him, in his elegant home, a bright circle of celebrities and of beauties. 
The reigning queen of the hour (also in the house) is a certain 
Comtesse de T , who tenait grande place dans l existence de Berryer. 
It had become, as Madame Berryer explains to Madame Jaubert, une 
passion d grand orchestre. Madame Berryer was her husband’s ally 
and friend. Un attachement solide succéda entre nous d@ amour. 
Berryer could hide nothing from his wife. 

Madame Berryer does not interrogate her husband about his affairs 
of the heart; but, during his sleep, she took hold of his hand, and 
he confessed everything to a friend incapable d’abuser. Time at the 
Chateau d’Augerville passed pleasantly in bonnes causeries, et en 
promenades, que l’on altérait avec la musique, and then there was a 
brilliant drama of coquetry to study and to watch. En tout il y a de 
la mode, observes Madame Berryer: and the Comtesse de T 
confides fully in Madame Jaubert. 

Berryer had, at one time, an idea of taking holy orders ; but, charac- 
teristically, i/ caressait alors en imagination les succés de la chaire: and 
he expected to gain, by means of eloquence, wne influence persistante 
sur ce sexe toujours aimé. He loved music and the theatre, but had 
no feeling for painting. With constant vivacity, but without effort, 
Madame Jaubert paints for us, with delicate feminine observation, 
and in her happy idiom, the great orator, his cr vtry life, his house, 
his guests, his love. She succeeds in giving a reflected impression 
of the great advocate’s eloquence ; but she says, happily, ce n’est pas 
avec tout le monde que l’on peut étre eloquent ! 

We come next to the brilliant romantic poet of French youth and 
love, Alfred de Musset. This is no occasion in which to speak 
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of his writings ; it is withthe personality of De Musset that we have 
to do; and the many original letters from the poet which Madame 
Jaubert’s correspondence contains do not tend to increase our love 
for the man. For his chére marraine, Madame Jaubert herself, De 
Musset avows a warm sentiment sans nom; and to her he certainly 
writes freely, confidentially, unreservedly. A man so full of egotism 
must paint himself in his frank letters; and no memoir of De Musset 
contains a more complete revelation of the man, or of that morbid 
Ego which was unendurable even to its possessor. Like a tall lily 
with a feeble stem, the poet is made up of height and weakness. His 
tone is bitter rather than sad. Love plays a great part in his 
correspondence, but we never feel the beat of a heart or the touch 
of a conscience. He is sore with excoriated vanity; he quivers 
petalantly with nervous irritability and with a morbid sensitiveness 
to ridicule. His letters are full of plaisanteries, of malice and of wit ; 
but they also reveal his pride, timidity, and tormenting self-con- 
sciousness. They gleam with a sombre brightness, like that of dead 
gold. There is a strain of Rousseau in his nature; of that Rousseau 
of whom it is written, “‘ when the days began to turn the summer was 
straightway at an end for him ; ‘my imagination,’ he said, ‘at once 
brings winter ;’” and De Musset says truly of himself—je ne suis pas 


tendre, mais je suis excessif. His life was full of intrigues, but it may 


be doubted whether he ever felt, or was capable of feeling love. He 
writes, with contempt, of cette pauvre Madame Sand, and speaks of 
hanging verses, intended for another lady, sur Je tombeau de Rachel. 
His passions, while they lasted, were full of feverish excitement, 
but, after a time, Ja raison se fait entendre, and he is off with the 
old love and on with the new. He had vanity, but no pride; and 
his character is strangely wanting in dignity and self-respect. He 
was not incapable of the baseness of /a vendetta poétique. He was not 
a convert to Berryer’s maxim, qu’il faut tendre a s’aimer confortable- 
ment; and all De Musset’s amours were strained, morbid, uneasy, 
fleeting. 

Of the Princesse Belgiojoso, Madame Jaubert says, in her 
epigrammatic way,—Aux yeux de la Princesse, les hommes formaient 
une seule et vaste catégorie, divisée en trois séries amoureuses—il Test, le 
Sut, ou le doit étre; and for some time De Musset /e fut. The well- 
known lines Sur une morte were intended for the Princess, and the 
publication of such an attack naturally aroused great indignation 
among the lady’s many friends. De Musset maintained that he 
thought the lines would be understood only by the Princess; the 
Princess maintained that she alone never read them—an assertion 
‘ which elicited an outburst of savage incredulity from the poetic 
ex-lover. Sur une morte appeared in the Revue des Deux-Mondes, in 
1842, When his vanity was wounded, De Musset was ruthless towards 
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women, and he describes himself as a man qui peut se redresser si on 
lui marche sur la géne. 

He himself says of Sur une morte, that he sincerely regretted his 
verses. C’est mal, c’est absurde, non pas de les avoir faits, mais de les 
avoir imprimés. On his relations, and his rupture with George Sand, 
Madame Jaubert throws no new light: indeed, more light was not 
needed, since the facts are very well known. He drifted apart from 
paucre Paulinette, while admitting that she was charmante, pleine 
d’dme, plus distinguée cent fois que tous ces braillards-ld ; and the lady 
revolted his fine taste by marrying. Of his breach with the Princess 
he writes, Ce sera la seconde édition de mon histoire avec Rachel, que 
j ai plantée la par mauvaise humeur, sans aucune raison valable ; laquelle 
Rachel s'est piquée, a voulu dire quelle m’avait planté la la premiere, 
lequel moi me suis faché tout rouge, lettres échangées, tapage, crialleries 
et finalement eau de boudin. The records of “love” conta, happily, 
few such confessions. He made a strong caricature of the Princess 
and let it be shown about at a party at her house; and he did even 
worse than that. Meeting at her house a certain beautiful Mdlle 
de C , he devoted himself ostentatiously to the young lady, 
danced with her, and made love to her before the jealous eyes of the 
hostess, whose Italian fervour glowed through French levity. He 
took it into his head to fall violently in love with Mdlle. de C 


He followed his charmer in hot haste to the country. As he never 


would tell the history of this journey, even to Madame Jaubert, it 
may with certainty be assumed that his suit was not successful. 
Personne n’est plus faible, plus tergiversant, et plus poule mouillée, que 
votre indécrottable filleul, he writes. Le serpent n’allait pas en 
Normandie chercher des pommes, replies Madame Jaubert; and De 
Musset exclaims, rapturously, Je vous défie vous-méme d’avoir plus 
d’esprit que ce mot-ld. Dites done ! comme c’est gentil, vous ! 

After all these injuries the poet dared to approach the Princess, 
and to address her in his usual tone; but the justly offended great 
lady, on her part, edle lui répondit avec une distraction dont il sentit 
Vimpertinence roulue, So ends another passion; though De Musset 
long felt enraged against a woman who returned scorn for his infi- 
delities and insults. He loved her, as he understood love, after 
the irreparable breach ; and perhaps Madame Jaubert, had she seen 
fit to do so, might have brought princess and poet together in the old 
relations. 

In so far as he was capable of unselfish affection, De Musset pro- 
bably felt a sincere tenderness for Madame Jaubert, his kind, pitying, 
sympathizing confidante. So far as he himself knows himself, he 
bares his whole mind to her. His letters to her are in a mezzo 
caractére de gaieté et de sentiment. He was as much attached to her 
as he could be to any one except himself. Society and women spoiled 
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him ; and to his misfortune, his character was enervated by too easy 
successes. 

Everybody will be sensible of a great change when we turn from 
Alfred de Musset to Pierre Lanfrey. Lanfrey has more “ character ” 
than any of Madame Jaubert’s other correspondents, and we are in 
the presence of a virile understanding and a clear will. Lanfrey is 
proud, self-reliant, energetic, conscious of his own powers, and of 
working hard in grave labours to unfold them. To him also Madame 
Jaubert was a marraine, and she christened him Ferocino—a’ name 
which he adopted, and uses playfully as a signature when writing to 
his witty correspondent. Like all men of fine natures, he was fond 
of the society of women; but, though he loved women, he shrank 
from marriage. He, too, had his “ successes ;” but there was method 
in his madness, and when the air around a passion became oppres- 
sive, or threatened his work, he fled from the coming storm. He 
was never like De Musset, “‘passion’s slave.” There is something 
staid and earnest about Lanfrey, and it is a little difficult to apply to 
him De Musset’s lines :— 


‘*Le pére ouvre la porte au matériel époux 
Mais toujours l’idéal,entre par la fenétre.” 


He retained always a pure and noble affection for his old mother. 

It would seem that publishers on the other side of the channel are 
not always considerate or courteous towards authors. Patience, vertu 
des dnes! exclaimed fiery Mirabeau; and Lanfrey had but little patience 
with discourtesy. He was haughtily intolerant of all the spurns that 
patient merit of the unworthy takes. He resented an indignity with 
indignation; and Madame Jaubert records further of him—/e cété 
commercial lui était antipathique, lui échappait. When the historian of 
Napoleon I. was an unknown writer, he sought a publisher for his 
first volumes; and his adventures are thus characteristically re- 


lated :— 


‘* Depuis quinze jours je fais le métier le plus infernal auquel un homme qui 
se respecte puisse étre soumis: celle de solliciteur. Je sue tout le sang que’ je 
tiens de mon pére et de vous, sang indepéndant et généreux s’il en fut, et qui 
s’indigne de cette humiliation, nouvelle pour lui. Voici le commerce récréatif 
auquel je me livre—Je me présente en grande tenue chez un éditeur, c’est a 
dire la plupart du temps un butor sans instinct ou sans éducation, poli tout 
juste: puis je déclare l’objet de ma visite. Il regarde ma mine, et comme j’ai 
lair beaucoup plus jeune encore que je ne suis, il sourit d’un air obligeant, 
puis me répond qu’il serait extrémement flatté de publier mon ouvrage s'il 
n’imprimait pas dans ce moment méme un travail de M sur le méme sujet. 
Ta-dessus je lui tire ma révérence, d’un air, aussi impertinent que possible, et 
lui me reconduit jusqu’a la porte avec de grandes salutations ironiques.” 


After several failures, he obtained a good introduction to the pub- 
lisher Pagnerre, who asked for a little time to consider the manu- 
script. After allowing twelve days to elapse, Lanfrey calls, and is 
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told that Pagnerre has not yet had time to open the parcel. Lanfrey 
demands the return of his manuscript. 

Eventually, he published the early volumes of his great work at 
his own risk and expense. The success was enormous and deserved. 
Thiers said to Lanfrey: Ah, mon cher! si je vous avais connu quand 
jai écrit mon histoire de Napoléon. When he died, his sixth and last 
volume wanted fifty pages. In his will he instructs his executors to 
burn the imperfect manuscript, without even reading it; and his 
heroit directions were obeyed. 

Madame Jaubert tells us that the salon s'est éteint @ la révolution 
de 1848; but she continued the fine tradition in her réunions intimes ; 
and Lanfrey was one of her honoured and favoured guests. He 
was attracted to her par cette franc-magonerie qui existe entre les 
natures d’élite; and he intrusts to her all his secret aspirations, his 
troubles and his hopes. Jealous of his independence he refused 
flattering overtures from all parties in France. An honest difference 
of political opinion made him decline the very advantageous offers of 
the Journal des Débats. He disliked Sainte-Beuve, and held Victor 
Hugo in contempt; but he had a strange fondness for cats. He 
would not give up his noon of manhood for a myrtle shade; nor 
would he lend his talents to any party. He became a power in 
French literature and politics, Madame Jaubert gives us pretty 
glimpses of his boyish struggles with the Jesuit fathers—of his first 
innocent romance of youthful love in Italy. When the Franco- 
Prussian war broke out, Lanfrey became a volunteer, a private in 
the forces of his own department, and suffered cold and hardship, 
besides being gnawed by a patrioticindignation. Lanfrey became a 
senator, and French ambassador at Berne, and plunged in his last 
years actively into politics. He died of lung disease at Pau, 16th 
November, 1877. Madame Jaubert sums the historian up by 
saying, Sa religion fut le culte de Phonneur ; entre toutes les religions, 
certes, la plus sévére et la plus exigeante. Avec Vhonneur il n’est point 
@accommodement ! 

We come next to the last, the greatest, and, as respects his latter 
years, the saddest figure among Madame Jaubert’s correspondents 
and intimates—Heinrich Heine. The German poet settled in Paris, 
where Madame Jaubert first met him at a ball in 1835. Her 


_ instinct was, to doubt his donté, his goodness of heart ; nor would it 


seem, in spite of her bonté towards him, that this feeling ever wholly 
disappeared. Of MHeine’s malice and vindictiveness Madame 
Jaubert saw many instances. He could also wrap bitterness in rude- 
ness; and Heine lacked French fine tact. Ji n’avait pas toujours 
dans la conversation la légéreté de touche vraiement frangaise ; il ne 
savait pas licher au sujet, mais s’y obstinait. He sneered at Victor 
Cousin as a faux savant, dressed up in plumes borrowed from Ger- 
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man philosophy. He played cruelly upon the superstitious fears of 
poor Bellini, the composer ; he quarrelled bitterly with Meyerbeer, 

because the musician once neglected to send him a box at the opera ; 

he called Béranger a polisson—and would not retract; he wrote 

some strong lines about his admiring friend, Madame de K: ; and 

Madame Jaubert tried in vain to obtain the suppression of the more 

offensive ones. The poet objected, that the verses which Madame 
Jaubert wished to have excised were always the best! Heine became 

eingefleischt in Paris, but he retained marked traces of his race and of 

his nationality. There is more wild wit and mocking wisdom in his 

letters than in those of Alfred de Musset; but there is something 
stiff and strained in Heine’s efforts at French badinage and ethereal 

levity. Heine’s mind was a greater one than that of De Musset ; but 

he is not so French. He was one of the most complex natures that 

ever existed. His poetical gift is often magical. He has, it is true, 

a pen which seems guided by Mephistopheles, and he has an inerad- 

icable tendency to begin a statue of Apollo, and to complete it with the 

lower end of Pan. His character was like his work. He was malicious, 

sarcastic, depraved, humorous, witty, Pagan. Pourtant ily a un coin du 

divin dans Phomme ; and Heine had this corner. Ses propres malices 
le divertissaient fort, says Madame Jaubert; he enjoyed the pain 

given by the exercise of his cruel wit. And yet he hid tenderly 

from his old Jewess mother in Hamburg the desperate state of his 

health ! ) 

We see the poet, in Paris, through the keen eyes of Madame 
Jaubert ; and we become intimate with all the facts of his ill-starred 
marriage. His wife absolutely lives for us in these Souvenirs. He 
commenced by relations with a young and pretty ouvriére of Paris, 
one Juliette. They parted for months, owing to Heine’s furious, if 
not groundless jealousy ; and then they came together—/equel des deux 
avait pardonné ?—and he married her. Madame Heine was pleasure- 
loving, like a Parisian girl of her class; and her lot as a wife was 
hard to bear. Si Juliette n’était pas littéraire, elle avait en revanche 
un gout prononcé pour P hippodrome et le thédtre. One whispered con- 
fidence of Heine to Madame Jaubert is admirable—Elle n’a jamais lu 
de moi ; elle ne sait pas ce que c’est qu'un poete ! Cependant j’ai décou- 
vert en elle, une vague idée que mon nom est imprimé dans une revue (et 
parlant plus bas encore) mais elle ne sait pas laquelle. 

There was a wonderful naiveté in the simple Juliette. One day, 
when Heine seemed likely to die in one of the cruel paroxysms of 
his terrible disorder, she cried—Non, Henri, non, tu ne feras pas cela, 
tu ne mourras pas! tu auras pitié! jai déjad perdu mon perroquet ce 
matin: si tu mourrais, je serais trop malheureuse ! 

Surely any sin—any crime even—must have been more than 
expiated by eight years of such cruel suffering as Heine underwent 
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and bore with the heroism of a martyr! The Holy Office itself 
could not have devised tortures more terrible or more protracted. 
Heine’s intellect never failed him, and his courage never flagged. It 
is pitiful to read his grim banter upon his own sad condition : J’ai 
dans ce moment un grand succés de moribond. Je mange des ceurs. 
Again, Je ne veux pas étre enterré d Passy;: le cimetiére doit y étre 
bien ennuyeux. One has not the heart to transcribe any details of his 
long and horrible sufferings. Que peut notre art (said Heine’s doctor) 
luttant contre un amour insensé, une jalousie extravagante?...... le 
mariage était fatal: il a singuliérement haté la marche de sa maladie. 

Madame Jaubert remarks to the doctor, Mais cet homme est vraiment 
bon! to which the doctor replied coldly, Relativement ; il faut se 
souvenir qu’il a Vesprit vindicatif. Sa bonté est restreinte, et gardons- 
nous de son inimité. By adducing this opinion Madame Jaubert 
endorses it. She saw him, for the last time, four days before his 
death. Actuated by the best intentions, doubtless, some ladies sent 
l’Abbé Caron to “convert”? Heine. The only result was that, beside 
some other grim pleasantries, he ranks the Roman Catholic religion, 
Comme bonne religion d’été, attendu la fraicheur des églises. 

It is pleasant to think of the pleasure which the constant kindly 
visits of his “little fairy,” of our Madame Jaubert, must have 
brought to the dreary mattress of the long-dying poet. La passion, 
she says, qui Va tué a été inspirée par cette fillette devenue sa femme. 


H. Scut'tz Witson. 














THE DRY BONES OF POPULAR EDUCATION. 


Durine the last ten years a great deal of industry has been ex- 
pended upon the production of books for the instruction of children 
in elementary schools. And though the results of this industry are 
of national importance, the work has been hitherto left to private 
enterprise, and has been carried on as an affair of speculation by 
book-makers and publishers. The Council of Education has care- 
fully abstained from directing it authoritatively, and has even on 
occasion gone so far as to caution the inspectors of the schools 
against interference in the choice of books. A very limited 
right of rejection is left to them, but they are wholly denied 
that of selection. The responsibility of choosing the books to 
be used in any particular school lies with the local board of 
management, and in many cases it is practically vested in the 
schoolmaster or schoolmistress. But while the Council of Education 
abstains from interference in the choice of books, the Education 
Code prescribes subjects of instruction and lays down in outline the 
scheme of examination. While the Council refuses the responsibility 
of providing a set of books out of which it might be possible for the 
children to learn the things it wishes them to be taught, it throws 
out, from time to time, hints as to what these books should contain ; 
and such hints are invariably acted upon by the people who make 
it their business to cater for the schools. In 1876 the Lords of Council 
especially charged the inspectors to do all they could to promote the 
teaching of cookery and the establishment of penny savings-banks, 
and to lose no opportunity of pointing out to managers and teachers 
the advisability of making all the lessons tend as far as possible to 
the inculcation of habits of thrift and practical industry. The Code 
had lately sanctioned the introduction into the school curriculum of 
special scientific subjects, and these instructions to inspectors breathed 
throughout a spirit of distrust towards the new subjects and a desire 
to counteract their injurious tendencies by reinforcing the practical 
side of education. The official hint was not lost upon the book- 
makers. From that time, every new set of Reading Books was 
crowded with lessons in the domestic and technical arts, with anec- 
dotes having a strong economical bias, and chapters in which story 
and science were mixed with the usual bad results to both. The 
Code of 1880 increased the number of optional scientific subjects and 
recommended that some of them should be taught by means of 
reading lessons; and a circular addressed to inspectors in the course 
of the same year showed that the official attitude towards the 
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scientific subjects had undergone a change. There was no further 
insistance on the teaching of thrift, or the domestic and technical 
arts; and indirectly, a protest was made against the mixing up of 
science with moral and literary matter. It was distinctly advised 
that for every scientific subject taught in the schools, a Reading Book 
wholly devoted to that subject should be used. This suggestion 
called the Science Reader into existence. From that time to this, 
little books treating of history, grammar, geography, astronomy, 
physiology, and political economy, in a conversational tone, and some- 
times in a conversational form, have been continually appearing. 
Some of these are very nice little books in themselves, but whether 
they are likely to be of the slightest use for teaching classes of 
children in national schools is another question. The reports of the 
school inspectors suggest pretty strongly that they are not. And 
the testimony of most people who have taught children, as well as 
that of most people who remember how they learned in their own 
childhood, confirms the view of the inspectors. Save under excep- 
tionally favourable circumstances such as are not to be insured in 
an elementary school for children of the working class, boys and 
girls under fourteen cannot learn science in any serious sense ; and 
to teach science in any sense that is not serious is pure waste of time 
and a demoralisation of the intelligence of scholar and teacher. Pre- 
mature acquaintance with words and formule which must be under- 
stood exactly or else convey no meaning at all, tends to disgust the 
better minds with branches of knowledge in which most things must 
appear meaningless, and to foster the tendency of the worse minds 
to acquiesce in the use of language that, does not answer to obvious 
sense, 

But however useless or even mischievous the Science Reader may be, 
it cannot be more useless, and it will probably be less mischievous, than 
the chapters on science and thrift and the domestic arts interpolated 
in the General Reading Books. For the Special Science subjects are 
optional, and it may therefore be hoped that most of them will 
not be very widely attempted; while the invention of the Special 
Science Reader, if it does nothing else, will secure the general Read- 
ing Books against any further introduction of pseudo-scientific matter. 
Among the special subjects recommended by the Code, there are 
only three which, in the opinion of the present writer, can be taught 
with profit in elementary schools. These are history, grammar, and 
geography, the last including such elements of astronomy as 
everybody ought to know, and every child delights in learning. 
And of these, history is the only one that can be taught satisfactorily 
in reading lessons, It may be said in passing that of all the special 
readers that have so far been produced, those designed for the teach- 
ing of history are the best. The idea of teaching grammar philo- 
sophically is a very fascinating one, but it breaks down in practice. 
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The moment you go beyond verbal definitions and fixed rules, you find 
yourself in difficult regions of logic and metaphysic into which an in- 
telligent child here and there will follow you readily enough, but not 
a whole class in any school. The Reading Book inevitably goes beyond 
the line of formal statement, and fails to give an explanation that can 
satisfy intelligent curiosity. The Geography Reader is not of much use 
either. No child can learn geography by reading about it in class. 
Names of countries, towns, rivers, &c., must be learned by heart, as 
they always used to be, and identified on maps and globes; and what- 
ever more children are capable of learning, will come best in the way 
of spoken commentary on the lesson. All of astronomy that it is pos- 
sible or necessary to teach children can be learned from diagrams and 
such a rude model of the solar system as any handy boy can make 
with the help of a turning lathe; and it can be learned in no other 
way. Children may read about rotation, and revolution, and eclipse, 
in a dozen little books, but they will never realise what they have 
read unless they can see the processes going on, and handle something 
that represents the bodies that revolve and rotate and are eclipsed. 
Supposing, then, that all special subjects, except history, grammar, 
and geography (including astronomy), were given up; that history was 
taught in a set of special Readers, and grammar and geography 
reduced to strings of questions and answers, which might all go into 
one Learning Book together with whatever other miscellaneous facts 
could be cast into the same form—it remains to be considered what 
should be done with the General Reading Book, which till lately was 
the only book used in the schools. In one or two quarters it has 
been suggested that since the invention of the Science Reader, the 
General Reading Book has become unnecessary, and that instead of 
considering what we shall put into it in future, we had better make 
up our minds to do without it. In my opinion, to abolish the 
General Reading Book would be a very unfortunate course. In the 
rivalry between the General Reading Book and the Special Science 
Reader we have only another manifestation of the antagonism 
between literary and scientific culture that divides educational 
opinion on more imposing platforms. The General Reading Book 
represents literature, and the Special Reader, science. And because I 
believe children to be capable of a great deal of the culture that comes 
through literature, and of very little of that which comes through 
science, I should be extremely sorry to see the book that represents 
literary culture wholly displaced by a crowd of little books pretend- 
ing to teach special science to minds incapable of learning it. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the General Reading Books now existing 
represent literature so badly that, except for the purpose of a battle- 
cry, they must rather be said to misrepresent and caricature it, and, 
by so doing, to render it the worst possible service. In passing this 
wholesale condemnation upon these books, I am not unmindful of 
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the good intention and careful labour that have gone to compiling 
them, nor of the many difficulties attending a work of that kind. 
The General Reading Books used in our elementary schools ought to 
be an introduction to the whole field of literature. They ought to 
introduce the scholars gradually to all those great names and great 
ideas which represent the common stock of cultivated thought and 
feeling in the civilised world; and it need hardly be said that the 
preparation of a set of books which would do this worthily would 
involve a great deal besides industry and good intention. In such 
an undertaking a certain amount of scholarship and a great deal 
more general culture might profitably be put under contribution, 
besides sympathy with children and practical experience of the 
drudgery of teaching them. As all these things are not often 
found together, and as none of them necessarily involves the posses- 
sion of practical literary talent of the particular kind that appeals 
successfully to children, it is very probable that a thoroughly good 
set of Reading Books will never be produced by one person working 
alone, and without any guarantee that the labour spent on the work 
will not be wasted. I have already pointed out that, in spite of 
themselves, a large moral responsibility for the contents of the 
Reading Books and Readers fastens upon the Council of Education, 
whose slightest suggestions and most undigested theories are 
promptly put into practical form by the industrious army of com- 
pilers. Already the Council directs in principle, but its direction is 
rendered valueless by the incompetence of those who obey. Why 
should it not go further—adopt a scheme and provide for its being 
carried out ? 

There are a very large number of these Reading Books in the 
field. They differ from one another in many respects, but they 
agree almost without exception in certain important points. Their 
tone is always one of very inferior culture. They contain too much 
matter and touch upon too many subjects. And their materials 
are arranged without due regard to their relative dignity and 
importance. The greatest names and the smallest are huddled 
promiscuously together, so that a child might read and remember 
the contents of the whole course, and never realise that there 
are a few names whose place in art and literature and life is so far 
above all others that in relation to them any comparison is absurd, 
and all talk of equality sacrilege. The books that represent literary 
culture in our national schools could not have been better constructed,< 
if they had been purposely designed to revoke the titles that the 
tradition of all the past has conferred, and obliterate the distinctions 
without which admiration runs riot and veneration loses all meaning. 

I have by me at this moment a large collection of these sets ot 
books, and could quote scores of passages from all or any of them in 
justification of what I have said. But to do so would occupy a great 
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deal of space, and the result would be very wearisome to readers. 
I select, therefore, for analysis, the set which is pronounced best by 
the almost unanimous verdict of the school inspectors, and which I 
am told is most widely used. This is the series known as “ Nelson’s 
Royal Readers.” 

In a practical matter like this, criticism should be constructive as 
well as destructive, and I propose, therefore, to append to my analysis 
of each book suggestions for the making of a better one. I should 
be sorry, however, to be supposed to advance them with any idea that 
they are the best in any sense except that of being the best that 
occur to me. I claim for my plan no higher credit than that of 
being better than the plan of the books now in use, and, in default 
of something better still, I offer it for the consideration and criticism 
of competent persons. 

All these books resemble one another in general plan. They are 
published in sets of six volumes, purporting to be adapted to the pro- 
gressive intelligence of the standard divisions of the schools. The 
first three are generally easy and fairly suited to the tastes of chil- 
dren. They are, however, open to the objection that they can do 
nothing towards developing any higher tastes in those who read 
them, and very little in the way of storing the mind with ideas worth 
retaining through life. And, seeing that no impressions are so vivid 
or so lasting as those which we receive in the beginning of our 
education, these are very grave defects. Children ought not to read 
in school, as a serious lesson, anything that is not worth remember- 
ing. They need not read anything in school which is beneath the 
serious interest of those who teach them, and which may not there- 
fore react beneficially on the teachers at the same time that it enter- 
tains and interests the scholars. Unless this principle be observed 
in the selection of subject-matter for the lessons, it will be impos- 
sible to impart any dignity to the education given in elementary 
schools, or to secure a high tone in the teachers. I believe 
that a great deal of the eagerness shown at this moment by the 
masters and mistresses for the introduction of the more difficult 
scientific subjects arises out of weariness of the frivolity and 
inconsequence of the lessons in the unscientific books, and that a 
really interesting course of Reading Books would be even more 
welcome to them than to the children. 

Nelson’s Royal Reader for the first standard division contains 
forty-four lessons, of which eighteen are poetry and twenty-six 
prose. The prose pieces are simple in style and feeling, and of 
a nature to interest children mildly ; but they are without positive 
merit of any sort, and might easily be replaced by something better. 
The poetry is well-chosen, and of some of the pieces it may be said 
that they are all that can be desired. Only, as they are intended to 
be learned by heart, it would be better to remove them from the 
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Reading Book to the Learning Book. The principle that the chief 
business of the Reading Book is to teach children to read, and to care 
for reading, is now recognised on all hands. It has been announced 
in official circulars, echoed in the prefaces to the books, and insisted 
upon by the inspectors in their reports. It only remains to carry it 
out, and the first step in this direction is to make the Reading Book 
as much like a book, and as little like an educating machine, as pos- 
sible. A collection of stories to be read, questions to be answered, 
and poems to be learned by heart, no more deserves to be called a 
book than does a volume in which a year’s series of a magazine is 
bound up. Both may contain excellent matter, but they contain it 
in the form least attractive to readers. I should like, therefore, to 
see the poetry put into the book from which lessons are to be learned 
for repetition, and the prose lessons replaced by a selection of Aisop’s 
Fables suitably rendered and illustrated. These books are generally 
illustrated, but the illustrations have the same faults as the text— 
they are not particularly good in themselves, and they lead to 
nothing better. It would bea help to future education if all the 
woodcuts were reproductions of well-known pictures; and this could 
be managed easily if a corresponding principle were observed in the 
selection of the subjects of the lessons. The Fables of sop are 
among the classical things of knowledge. The ideas embodied in 
them are part of that common stock of culture which it is desirable 
to make known to everybody. And they are a part of it which 
children can understand and enjoy. Fables always have delighted 
children, and there is no reason to fear that they will ever cease to 
do so. The talking of beasts and birds comes quite naturally to 
them, and seems rather more according to the fitness of things than 
the dumbness of real animals, And the objection to fables, which 
has lately come into fashion, on the ground that their morality is of 
a hard and cynical kind, is not of the slightest consequence in rela- 
tion to children. Children, left to themselves, do not seek a human 
moral in events. The way of the fable is the way of the universe ; 
the battle is to the strong and the bargain to the cunning. And the 
point of view of the child, as a perfectly impotent being, is the best 
possible one for appreciating this. It does appreciate it very keenly, 
and a large part of its enjoyment of the fable proceeds from its 
sense of its truth; whereas the moral story, in which the battle is 
to the good and the bargain to the self-denying, tends to provoke 
envy and discontent. The idea of developing dangerous analogies 
between the right in conduct and the fact in Nature is a flight of 
adult irrationalism that need not be feared from children. It would 
add to the dignity of this book, and I think also to its charm, if it 
could bear its proper title of “ Asop’s Fables” on the cover, and 
only have printed on the title-page whatever is necessary to insure 
its being used in the right division of the school. 
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In the book for Standard II. we have seventy-two lessons, twenty- 
one of poetry, and fifty-one of prose. Again I should begin by banish- 
ing the poetry to the Learning Book, and I should do the same by 
three lessons in useful knowledge, which are very wisely cast into 
the form of catechism and very unwisely crowded into print so 
small that no child should be set to learn them except as a penance. 
Of the remaining forty-eight pieces, three, being fables, would 
already have appeared in substance. in the first book. The rest, I 
should turn out to make place for better matter. Like those in the 
first book, they are for the most part unobjectionable in themselves. 
There are, however, a few in which the sentiment and moral are 
distinctly unwholesome. I will confine myself to one illustration. 
At page 114 is a story called “‘ His Good Angels ; or, the Children’s 
Love; ”’ in which two little girls are described as going out at night 
to seek their father through the streets of a town and finding him 
at last drunk in a gin-palace. Having found him, they lead him 
home with difficulty ; and the result of the incident is the reformation 
of the father by the act and influence of his children. The story is 
told with detail, and it occupies two pages and a-half of the book. 
Moreover, it is followed up by a set of questions which I transcribe, 
because it is necessary to the appreciation of the importance of care- 
ful selection, that people should realise that the contents of these 
books are not merely read but studied and driven home by a system 
of minute examination. I have sketched the story: these are the 
questions upon it: 

‘‘ Why did the little girls go out by night ? How did they meet the wind ? 
Why were they not afraid? Where did they stop? What did they do? 
What did a man say? What did he do? What passed between him and the 
children? ‘Where was the father? What did he do when he saw Ada and 
Jane? What did a man say? What did another man call the children ? 
What happened the next night? What did their father say? What had 
saved their father? What was the result?” 

Now, in itself, this system of minute examination in what has been 
read, is excellent. It is the best means of testing attention and 
checking inattention. It has also the advantage of bringing out 
with wholesome force the worthlessness of a good deal of the matter 
to which it is applied. It is surely not an exaggeration of delicacy to 
object to a story like this being driven into the minds of children in 
whose lives the drunken father and the gin-palace are only too 
common circumstances. In another story which we used all to read 
a generation ago about a drunken father and his three sons, the 
moral was pointed in a different direction and one more consistent 
with the teaching of a commandment we also learned in those days, 
and which, as far as I know, has not yet been improved upon. But 
it is time to pass from criticism to suggestion. This second book 
would be much more interesting and also more educating, if all 
its prose chapters, good, bad, and indifferent, were to make way for 
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the familiar fairy stories of Grimm’s collection, selections from the 
Arabian Nights, and a few of the very best of Hans Andersen’s tales. 
Little Red Riding Hood, Cinderella, Beauty and the Beast, Sindbad 
the Sailor, Ali Baba, and Aladdin, are heroes and heroines of romance, 
whom not to know is to be outside the pale of cultivated conversation of 
the most elementary sort. And yet people can only know them by 
reading about them; and children whose homes are not cultivated must 
look to the school for instruction in these classics of the nursery as 
well as for the graver matter of more advanced education. I should 
like this volume to be called Fairy Stories, and like its predecessor, 
to bear all marks of particular destination only in a subordinate way 
on its title-page. 

The Third Standard book contains a hundred and one lessons; 
twenty-one in poetry and eighty in prose. Ihave absolutely nothing 
of a positive nature to urge against any of these; but, for the 
general reasons I have stated so often, I think they might all be 
profitably cast out. The same considerations of space which make it 
impossible to go into detailed criticism of all that is bad, prevent my 
doing justice in detail to much that is good. I wish, however, to say 
distinctly that in this book there is much that is fairly good, though it 
is of a sort which I do not believe to be of much use for the purpose of 
class teaching. There are several chapters about animals and about 
the climate and customs and productions of foreign countries, which 
are doubtless very good for children to read if they are interested in 
such matters. But my experience is that children for the most part 
care only to hear about these things, either from particular people 
who have the gift of lively narration, or as bearing upon something 
that they have themselves seen and known. For the few children 
who have a real taste for natural history and stories of travel, there 
are plenty of books which they ought to be able to get from the 
school lending library and to read at home. The lessons on common 
things are good again; but again they are given in penitential 
print, and had better be removed to a book where a little more space 
could be accorded to them. In place of these hundred and one 
miscellaneous lessons, I propose that the children in the Third Stan- 
dard division should use a book into which should be gathered the 
tales of all those heroes and heroines of the past, whose stories float 
in the region between fact and legend, besides a great many who 
belong indisputably to the kingdom of fact, but who, for one reason 
or another, are more vividly presented in art and literature than in 
such history as children can read. 

It would be rash in the course of an article like this to attempt to 
give a complete catalogue of the names that should be contained in 
this gallery of heroes. But for the sake of distinctness it is well to 
suggest a few, and to say that every suggestion is based upon expe- 
rience of the attraction for children possessed by the character or 
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the story. The typical deliverers of mankind should be there—the 
mythical Prometheus, and Hercules, and Perseus; the philosophers— 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle ; the founders of the great religions of the 
world—Zoroaster, Bouddha, Mahomet; the patron saints of Christen- 
dom—St. George, St. Michael, St. Christopher, St. Nicholas; the 
great female saints, Catherine, Cecilia, Ursula, Margaret ; the fathers 
of the Christian Church, the founders of the monastic orders. And 
unless the books of history used in the schools include (as they 
should do, but as at present they do not) some slight outline of the 
stories of Greece and Rome, place should be found for a good number 
of the soldiers and patriots of the ancient world. The names that I 
have suggested, and many more that I could suggest, will inevitably 
be met with in later life. They live as the representatives of schools 
of thought, of religious movements, of inspiring ideals. They have 
been celebrated in painting and poetry. They are alluded to in daily 
conversation and in the articles of the magazines and the newspapers, 
which are the only reading of so large a portion of the community. 
Not to have distinct conceptions of the persons to whom they belong 
is not only to lose a great deal of direct enlargement of the intellec- 
tual and moral sympathies, but to be unable to use the current coin 
of intelligent society. I am aware that round many of them, there 
have unfortunately gathered clouds of doctrinal controversy which 
have eclipsed for the majority of English men and women the simple 
human worth of those who bore them; and that, on this account, 
some will say that it is impossible to tell their stories in a book 
intended to be used in schools where the teaching must be unsectarian. 
But this impossibility exists only in the minds of those who have 
never tried to do the thing. Those who have tried it in good faith, 
know the difficulties to be purely theoretical. And in this, as in 
every other detail of the matter, the testimony of experience is of 
far more value than the foresight of the most complete theory. This 
part of my subject is one on which it is difficult to dwell at length 
without passing from practical criticism and suggestion to consider- 
ations of a kind that are usually called sentimental—and this 
I shrink from doing. The highest moral and spiritual results of 
education are just those which it is least possible to promise cer- 
tainly as the consequence of any particular course of training. They 
are none the less those which every parent and every teacher who is 
worthy to be intrusted with the direction of a child’s intelligence 
has most at heart, and considers most in the choice of the subjects 
and characters to be brought under the child’s notice. Weall admit 
in general terms that the aspirations and actions of our lives are 
influenced in some degree by the examples with which our childhood 
is acquainted, and we all recognise more or less the importance of so 
arranging the surroundings of the children under our care that their 
suggestion shall be pure and noble rather than base and foul. To 
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go much further than this in speech or writing on a question of 
national education is to risk drifting into cant or clap-trap, and to 
provoke objection on the ground that the moral and spiritual in- 
fluences of a day-school weigh almost as nothing against those of the 
home and the street, and that in nine cases out of ten the conditions 
of these children’s homes are not such as can help the growth of the 
good seed sown in the school-hours. This is true enough to make it 
unwise to indulge in any very confident anticipation of great results 
from the best-directed efforts; the truer it is, however, the more 
reason is there for insisting that some effort shall be made in the 
right direction. 

But though it is wise to say as little as possible about the direct 
moral and spiritual good that may come to children from being made 
early acquainted with types of noble character and examples of 
devoted action, there is no occasion for diffidence or reserve in 
speaking of another closely related aspect of the matter. The heroes 
of the world are also the heroes of the world’s literature and art. 
The names that the child had learned to know in this book, he would. 
meet again and again in all the best books he might open in after 
life, and he would meet them still among the greatest. The myths 
and legends he had read in school, he would find \represented in 
every gallery of old pictures he might visit. By having made 
friends in the course of a year’s reading with the most prominent 
figures in art and literature, he would be secured against the 
unhappy feeling of strangeness which scares so many from the very 
threshold of culture. He would feel at home in real books and 
among real pictures, because the principal subjects of them would be 
familiar to him. This is not a point of sentiment, but of the most 
commonplace experience. Every child, and not every child only, 
but every man and woman, is more easily drawn to read and observe 
what is already familiar than what is wholly strange. The utterly 
unknown is easily mistaken for the unknowable, and accidental 
ignorance for incapacitating stupidity. People, whose early education 
has been neglected, often spend their lives in turning sulkily away from 
opportunities of culture which in no circumstances could have pro- 
fited them during childhood, under an erroneous impression that they 
ought to have learned everything then, and that not having doneso they 
can learn nothing later; and in no departments of knowledge is this 
unhappy mistake so common or so unreasonable as in art and litera- 
ture. But though grown-up people may deny themselves pleasures 
that are open to them under an impression that they are not clever 
enough to enjoy them, children are never troubled by such scruples 
of false modesty. They are ready enough to claim a share in any 
enjoyment that comes in their way, and it rests with those who direct 
their earliest training to put themin the way of the enjoyments that 
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are best. And such a book as this, though it might fail as a means 
of direct moral culture, could not but serve in some measure as a 
key to those interests which in after life help indirectly to refine 
manners and purify sentiment. 

The book for the Fourth Standard has 288 pages, into which are 
crowded,—outlines of British History from z.c. 55 to a.v. 1703, 
five lessons on words, fifty miscellaneous prose lessons, and thirty- 
four pieces of poetry. The outlines of history are compressed into 40 
pages of very small print. The word lessons occupy 14 pages of 
the same type. Both are fairly good of their sort, though they 
would be better in another place, and some of the information given 
in the word lessons is rather undignified. For instance, such a 
definition as ‘“ Burke, to murder and destroy, from Burke, a notori- 
ous murderer (1829),” might have been left out with advantage, as 
the book does not pretend to be a dictionary of universal information. 
Among the forty miscellaneous lessons it is pleasant to be able to 
say again that many are good of their kind; butit is also necessary to 
say that a great many (of some of which I propose to speak in detail 
later on) are positively bad. Worse, however, than any fault of any 
particular piece in the book is the principle upon which it is com- 
piled. At this stage of the series, prose extracts from all sorts of 
writers, dead and living, are introduced, so that in addition to the 
bewildering variety of subjects that the child has had to cope with 
all along, it has now to overcome the difficulties of a great variety of 
styles. Of course the idea is, that itis desirable to acquaint the 
scholars with as many writers as possible, and that the best way of 
doing this is to give them a collection of specimen pages to read and 
study. But this idea is unfortunately a very unsound one. It is 
a very doubtful advantage to a child to know a great variety of 
writers, and it is quite impossible for it to know or understand the 
style of any one writer, who is worth understanding and knowing, 
by reading or even learning by heart one or two pages cut out of a 
work of which the scheme remains unknown. Children, left to 
themselves, will often wade through the longest and most difficult 
books and get both delight and instruction from them; and the 
thing that first attracts them and afterwards holds them is almost 
always the same thing that attracts and holds grown-up readers— 
charm of style. Children are really the only large portion of the 
reading public for whom style is the supreme thing in a book. They 
know nothing about it, but they feel it, and they will read on con- 
tentedly, though the sense may be almost wholly dark, provided the 
rhythm of the sentences is sympathetic to them. And, again like 
grown-up readers, they get to know their author more truly through 
his style than through his statements. But this is not to be done 
in the course of one page, or two, or three. One utterance of the 
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spell may be enough to charm, but it must be repeated many times 
before it can illuminate. And the one utterance may not even 
charm. The same child who might read the whole of Paradise 
Lost or the Faery Queene for its own delight would, as likely as not, 
be quite indifferent to any particular page of either that its teacher 
happened to select for it; for no single page can give the whole 
spirit of the author, or the whole scheme of the work ; and these are 
the things a child reads for. If he can get hold of them, he will be 
content not to understand a great deal of detail; if he misses them, 
he will understand nothing at all, and it will be to no purpose to 
cram his memory with the finest passages of all the masters of 
prose and poetry. But bad as is this system of feeding children’s 
minds on scraps even when care is taken that all the scraps are good 
in themselves, the evil becomes much greater when many of the 
scraps are very far from good. It is unprofitable to taste a succession 
of good styles, but it is positively injurious to study patterns of bad 
style. And some of the pieces given in these books are patterns of 
very bad style; while others, without being exactly bad in themselves, 
are so unsuitable to children that they become bad in relation to the 
purpose of these books. There is a chapter on ‘‘The Hand” and 
another on “The Eye,” which—though they might pass muster in a 
magazine where they would be lightly read and as lightly forgotten— 
provoke a great deal of criticism when they appear in a book in- 
tended to be studied. They contain no solid matter. What they 
say would be just as well left unsaid, for any substantial fact or 
idea which it is capable of conveying, and it has not even the merit 
of being well said. Still less has it the merit of being said in such 
a way as to be easily understood by a child. 

The chapter on ‘‘The Hand” begins thus:—‘ In many respects 
the organ of touch, as embodied in the hand, is the most wonderful 
of the senses. The organs of the other senses are passive ; the organ 
of touch is active. The eye, the ear, and the nostril stand simply 
open ; light, sound, and fragrance enter, and we are compelled to 
see, to hear, and to smell; but the hand selects what it shall touch, 
and touches what it pleases.”” This sort of thing is carried on through 
rather more than three pages, in the course of which we have an 
enumeration of the good things and the bad things the hand of man 
has done, interspersed with ejaculatory passages like this, “A steam 
engine is but a larger hand, made to extend its powers by the little 
hand of man! An electric telegraph is but a long pen for that little 
hand to write with! All our huge cannons and other weapons of 
war, with which we so effectually slay our brethren, are only Cain’s 
hand made-bigger, and stronger, and bloodier ! ” 

Now of course there is nothing wicked in all this. At most it is 
twaddle, and twaddle has its uses, and need not be too severely 
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treated while it keeps in its proper place. But a lesson book is not 
the proper place for twaddle, any more than a drilling ground is 
a proper place for feather beds. A chapter like this about ‘The 
Hand” is absolutely useless in substance and extremely inconvenient 
in style. This last objection may not be apparent on the first glance 
to any one who is not in the habit of teaching children and does not 
know how, in writing of this sort (which is mostly verbiage), every 
word that does not explain itself becomes a stumbling-block. There 
is no solid thing or idea behind the words, and the teacher is driven 
to explain one difficult expression by another equally difficult and 
not really synonymous. Take the first sentence for instance: “ Jn 
many respects the organ of touch, as embodied in the hand, is the most 
wonderful of the senses.” It is a sentence that no sane person would 
think of addressing to a child of ten years old; and this of itself 
should exclude it from a lesson to be read by a class of children all 
about that age. How will you explain in many respects? How, the 
organ of touch ? How will you distinguish between the hand and 
the organ embodied in it? And when you have surmounted all 
these difficulties, what new fact or idea will you have put into a 
child’s mind? You will have told it that its hand is more won- 
derful in some ways than its eye, or its ear, or its nose, and in 
conveying this very questionable truism you will: have inevitably 
given it several inaccurate definitions of words that need not have 
been used at all. The lesson on “The Eye”’ begins in a still more 
embarrassing way, and leads to issues equally blank. The first sen- 
tence is this: ‘It is one of the prerogatives of man to have eyes;” 


and a number attached to “ prerogatives” directs us to a footnote 
running thus :— 


‘* Prerogative, privilege, lit. right of voting before others. ([Zat. proeroga- 
oy? asked before others (for a vote or opinion): from proe, before; rogo, I 

The note is well enough, but it is very interrupting. On the other 
hand, prerogative is a word that children cannot be expected to know, 
and it must be explained before the lesson is gone on with. Soa 
conscientious teacher will read the note, and having read it, will, it 
is to be hoped, explain that also. And this second explanation will 
necessitate parenthetic lectures on the political institutions of Rome 
and the relation between the English language and the Latin; in the 
course of which the children’s minds will stray far enough from “the 
eye;’’ and when the incidental lectures are ended and the wandering 
thoughts are called back, it will not be much easier than it was before 
tosay what prerogative means in its present place; because, as a matter 
of fact, it is improperly used, and has no right to be there at all. 
Ifit was necessary to convey the grain of obvious truth this sentence 
contains, it could have been done in the three words, “men have 
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eyes.” A great deal of time would have been saved, and much 
weariness to the scholars and mortification to the teacher. 

If these were solitary instances of words wasted over things not 
worth saying, it would be captious to dwell upon them. But they 
are not. The last three books are full of matter of this sort, and 
only those who have gone through the penance of hearing a class of 
school children read these chapters, can know how tedious and un- 
profitable the process is. I will give one more example from the 
fifth book, and pass on. Here is an extract from a chapter called 


“ Living Stoves,” which professes to explain the process of animal 
combustion :— 


‘* Granting that our bodies are veritable stoves, the reader will desire to know 
where we procure our fuel. Fortunately, our coal and firewood are stored up 
in a very interesting form. They are laid before us in the shape of bread and 
butter, puddings and pies: rashers of bacon for the labourer, and haunches of 
venison or turtle soup for the epicure. Instead of being brought up in scuttles, 
they are presented in tureens, dishes, or tumblers, or all of them, in pleasant 
succession. In fact, whenever you send a person an invitation to dinner, you 
virtually request the honour of his company to take fuel; and when you see 
him enthusiastically employed on your dainties, you know that he is literally 
‘shovelling’ fuel into his corporeal stove.” 


I abstain from comment on this passage, preferring to leave the 
reader to judge for himself whether it is worth while to compel people 
to send their children to school to read things of this sort. The fifth 
book contains rather more of the same kind of matter as the fourth, with 
the addition of one or two new features. It has “rhetorical passages” 
which have not appeared before, and one of these is Pitt’s famous reply 
to Walpole’s taunt about his youth. It has outlines of fourteen lives 
of great men, which are intended as a foundation for compositions to 
be written by the scholars. These outlines are extremely bald and 
dry, and, obviously, as the children have no independent knowledge 
of their subjects, they must be filled up with words and phrases mean- 
ing nothing at all; for biographical facts cannot be arrived at by 
efforts of imagination or reflection. Then there are some chapters 
on Hygiene, from which the parents of the children might possibly 
derive some benefit, but which the children themselves can only 
find extremely dull, unless children of the working class are 
strangely different from children in every other class. No one 
expects the sons and daughters of gentlemen to know how to diet 
themselves, and ventilate their rooms, and guard against infection of 
small-pox and typhoid fever before they are thirteen years old ; 
and it is difficult to see why such knowledge should sit more suitably 
on the children of workmen. Parents are provided by nature for 
children of all classes, and it is better that children should trust to 
even the most imprudent parents in matters of this sort than that 
they should take the management of them into their own hands. 
Besides, does anybody suppose that boys or girls will eat stale bread 
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instead of new, because they have read in Nelson’s Royal Readers 
that “stale bread digests more easily than new,” or will sit still after 
meals because it is written that ‘the process of digestion requires 
rest for the whole body?” Of course everybody knows that they 
will not. But then why go though the mockery of pretending to 
think they will, and waste space and time that might be profitably 
occupied ? 

The book for the Sixth Standard contains a greater quantity and 
variety of matter than any of the preceding volumes. To point out 
every unsuitable item of its contents would be an endless task ; but 
I cannot refrain from pointing out two pieces which appear to me 
especially out of place; an essay on the Evidences of Design in Creation, 
and Burke’s description of the French Court on the eve of the Revo- 
lution. 

All this heterogeneous matter is crowded into a small octavo 
volume of four hundred pages. And the text is enriched with tables 
of verbal definitions, explanatory footnotes, and questions for exami- 
nation. The footnotes and the definitions could not well be dis- 
pensed with in a book of scraps; but they do not add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the volume. The lessons on useful knowledge, on 
punctuation, physical geography, words, and great inventions are all 
given in very small type. The biographical appendix contains 
short notices of one hundred and three different persons who have 
been mentioned or quoted in the course of the volume. Two examples 
will serve to show how far these notices are likely to furnish the 
children with living conceptions of their subjects. 

« JEschylus, the father of the Greek drama, was born at Athens in 
525 B.c. He was wounded at Marathon (490 3.c.), and fought at 
Salamis (480 B.c.). He was the first to introduce on the stage more 
actors than one, and to give them appropriate dresses. Of ninety 
dramas produced by him, only seven have come down to us. In 
468 3B.c. Sophocles defeated him in the public competition of 
dramas, and he retired to Sicily, where he died in 456 Bc.” It 
is apparently assumed that everything connected with Sophocles 
belongs to the class of innate ideas. No note is devoted to him, and 
though this familiar mention of him suggests that steps have been 
already taken to make him known, I cannot find any piece through- 
out the series in which he figures as subject. My other example 
shall be Shelley :—‘‘Shelley, Percy Bysshe, an eminent English 
poet, was born in Sussex in 1792. His father was a baronet. His 
fine poetical genius was marred by his openly flaunted infidelity. His 
chief works are—Queen Mab, Alastor, and Prometheus Unbound ; 
but he is better known by his minor poems—The Skylark, The 
Cloud, and The Sensitive Plant. He was drowned in the Gulf of 
Spezzia (Italy) in 1822.” 

What profit can there be to any child in reading notices like 
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these of one hundred and three miscellaneous persons, ranging from 
Plato to Mr. W. H. Russell?. The commonest biographical 
dictionary gives its information in as attractive and impressive a man- 
ner. Aud the commonest dictionary has the merit of being virtually 
complete: it gives everybody’s name, whereas the biographical 
appendix gives only those of one hundred and three people whom 
the chances of selection have brought into the volume. And here is 
perhaps the best place for saying that no set of general Reading 
Books can be quite sufficient to itself. It is the attempt to make 
them so that has brought the existing books to their present state. 
Every school should have its shelf or shelves of dictionaries and other 
books useful for reference. It is asimportant that people should learn 
to use books as to read them; and this is best learned in childhood 
by being made to fetch the dictionary from its place and look out the 
information wanted to throw light on a difficulty, in the moment when 
the difficulty is encountered. It is never likely to be learned at all 
wherethe Reading Book has its hard words and dark allusions explained 
in notes attached to every chapter. Of course, so long as books are 
used in which every sentence and almost every word needs explanation, 
it is necessary that the etymological dictionary, and the biographical 
dictionary, and the gazetteer, should be included in the Reading 
Books, as the class would otherwise be continually running backwards 
and forwards to the book-shelf. But if, as is much to be desired, 
all merely verbal difficulties could be cleared out of the reading- 
lessons, and only those difficulties left which can be solved by 
looking out the new or forgotten word or name in the proper book, 
then the occasional acts of reference which interrupted the reading 
would be extremely beneficial, not only for the sake of the good 
habit of which they ought to be the beginning, but for the peeps 
into larger fields of knowledge which would be got in the course 
of them. And reference should be made from time to time to other 
books than dictionaries. Every school should have its collection of 
standard works of real literature, out of which the scholars should be 
made to read passages bearing upon the lessons in the school-books. 
The same page of Milton or Shakespeare that neither interests nor 
instructs when it is read in its turn, among scores of miscellaneous 
extracts from all sorts of authors, may teach much and suggest more, 
when it is looked up in its own place and read with reference to 
some passage of history or literature to which it bears a natural 
relation. In these days of cheap books it is really disgraceful that 
any school should be without its library of standard books. There is 
hardly a writer of classical reputation whose works may not be pur- 
chased in some edition for a few shillings, so that a very few pounds 
ought to furnish a shelf that would be fairly representative of English 
literature. It would be better, however, for the dignity of our 
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national schools, as well as for the indirect education of the children 
in them, if economy were not allowed to rule exclusively in this 
matter. A Globe edition of Shakespeare is better than none, and 
very useful in some ways to those who possess another. But a Globe 
edition can hardly be said to represent adequately the dignity of 
Shakespeare, or the space in literature covered by his work. And 
this is a consideration not without importance in view of the fact that 
the children of the working class do not grow up among books as 
children of the upper classes do. They have no good libraries at 
home. They do not see—and for some purposes of education to see 
books is as good as to read them—they do not see the best books 
wearing the most decorous bindings and occupying the best places 
on the walls of their own homes and those of their neighbours. 
They do not hear them talked about even in the superficial manner 
of second-hand literary conversation. They are in the way of 
knowing nothing whatever of books or authors, except what they 
learn at school; and this being so, the school should neglect no 
means of emphasizing the importance of the things that are best to 
read. 

In discussing the last three volumes of the series of Reading Books, 
I have departed from my plan of placing suggestion side by side 
with criticism. It was more convenient to criticize the three books 
in a group, and proceed afterwards to suggestion. Hitherto I 
have recommended that fables and fairy stories, portraits of 
heroes, and old myths and legends should be used instead of moral 
stories and chapters about animals and foreign countries. With 
the fourth year I think a more connected course of reading 
should begin. I propose, therefore, that the miscellaneous matter 
of the fourth and fifth Reading Books should be replaced by some- 
thing like a coherent account of ancient and modern literature. I 
purposely avoid saying a history of literature, because the sort of 
book that is produced by way of a history of literature for children 
is the very last thing that I have in my mind. All such books, that 
I have ever seen, are at once too full and tooempty. They contain 
hosts of names and dates, and neat phrases of literary criticism, and 
almost nothing of that which children want to know about books 
and the authors of books. The book that I am thinking of, would 
be constructed in such a way as to communicate full and living ideas 
of a few of those greatest names who stand incontestably above the 
crowd, and fill, however indistinctly, the largest place in universal 
recognition. The fourth book should contain studies of Homer, 
Virgil, and Dante. The fifth book should be devoted to English 
literature; and the representative names would be Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Johnson, and Scott. The school year has three 
terms, and this scheme would give, in the fourth year, one name to 
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each term ; in the fifth, two. It is not necessary to give reasons for 
the selection of the names proposed for the fourth book. They are 
the inevitable names: they select themselves. Some knowledge of the 
Homeric poems, of the neid and the Divine Comedy, is necessary to 
the right understanding of the literature of our own country, and 
happily it is by no means difficult to make the scheme of any of them 
intelligible to children. Neither will it be necessary to justify most of 
the names suggested for the English book. I can conceive, however, 
that the right of Johnson to fill the space between Milton and Scott, 
might be challenged. I can only say that the ground of selection is 
the same in this case as in all the others. Between Scott and Milton 
there is no name in literature that is so much a household word, no 
figure that is so familiar as that of Dr. Johnson. He is known 
without being known, as are only those whom universal suffrage has 
elected. 

It need hardly be said that round these representative names, many 
more would naturally group themselves, so that each section would 
be a study of a period as well as a portrait of aman. It is also 
obvious that no uniform plan of treatment could be followed. All 
that can be said generally on this point, is that in one and all of 
these studies the matter should be as substantive as possible. There 
should be from beginning to end no single phrase of literary criticism. 
It is as unnecessary and unsuitable to talk to children about style 
in literature, as about etiquette in social matters, or orthodoxy in 
religion. All they want to know in regard to a writer is what he 
wrote about, what manner of man he was, what was passing in the 
world at the time when he lived, and what part he took in public life. 
The quantity of information that it is possible or edifying to give 
upon these points, varies of course in different cases, and this 
variation will determine the method of treatment. 

I have now suggested substitutes for five of the books that are 
read during the six school years; and the new course, as I have 
sketched it, stands thus :— 


Standard I. Msop’s Fables. 
‘5 II. Fairy Tales (from Grimm’s collection, the Arabian 
Nights, and other sources). 
» III. A Book containing portraits of heroes of real and 
legendary fame. 
mn IV. Studies of Homer, Virgil, and Dante. 
VY. English Literature— 
Part I. Chaucer. Spenser. 
», II. Shakespeare. Milton. 
», III. Johnson. Scott. 


In place of the sixth and last book, I am not disposed to suggest 
any one volume. It is very desirable that no boy or girl should 
leave school without baving read at least one real book through. 
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And I think that in order to secure this, a good number of standard 
works should be authorised for study during the last term. It 
would not be wise to leave the choice entirely to the schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses, or even to the managing boards. Neither 
would it be wise to insist upon some two or three books being read 
in all the schools to the exclusion of all others. The first course 
would make it impossible to secure the choice, in every case, of 
books of which suitable editions existed, and what is even more 
important, of books which the masters and mistresses had studied 
thoroughly. The second course would rob the managers of all 
discretionary power and prevent the schools from deriving benefit 
from whatever special taste or knowledge the teachers might 
possess. The desirable thing seems to me to be that a number 
of books considerably larger than could be actually read during the 
year, should be selected; that choice within these limits should be 
left to the managers of the schools; and that whatever books were 
officially sanctioned for this purpose should be studied thoroughly by 
the masters and mistresses in the course of their training. The list 
should. include no books but classics. Among these there should 
be as much variety as possible, both in kind and in degree of 
difficulty, so that different courses could be chosen from it, 
according to the average of intelligence in the schools. For instance 
in a school where the standard was high, the course might be:— 
for the first term, a play of Shakespeare—King John, or Julius 
Cesar; for the second, the first book of the Fuery Queene; for 
the third, one of the Waverley Novels—Jvanhoe or the Talisman. The 
play and poem would of course have to be carefully studied, the 
novel simply to be read. In a school where the average of intel- 
ligence was low, it might be wise not to attempt anything more 
difficult in poetry than one of Scott’s metrical romances, and in 
prose than Robinson Crusoe. But these are details which it might 
perhaps have been wiser to avoid altogether, and which I have 
certainly no wish to insist upon. My desire throughout has been 
to suggest that it is not very difficult to devise a course of reading 
adapted to the understanding of children between the ages of five and 
thirteen, and at the same time capable of imparting ideas and know- 
ledge worth retaining through life, rather than to prove that there is 
only one course suitable to this purpose. And I have gone into 
detail only because there is no other way of showing that I have 
considered the matter practically as well as theoretically. It is 
probable that a great many different courses might be suggested 
which would serve as well or better than that which I have sketched. 
But it is not at all probable that a great many good schemes will 
ever get themselves into practical form, or that even one will do so, 
so long as the production of these books is left to private enterprise. 
Mary Exizaseru Curistiz. 











OVER-PRODUCTION. 


THE question which it is proposed to discuss in this paper, namely, 
whether over-production is possible, may appear at first sight to 
savour of paradox. If there is one condition of modern industry 
which more than another makes itself apparent, it is surely the 
frequent production of commodities in excess of the demand for 
them. Using the term over-production to denote that more commo- 
dities are produced at a given time and place than can be taken off 
in the existing state of the market, the thing is constantly occurring. 
A familiar illustration is afforded by the recent state of the iron 
trade of this country, when the demand fell off to such an extent that 
a large accumulation of manufactured iron took place, which could not 
be sold at a remunerative price, that is, at a price which covered the 
cost of production, including a reasonable return on the manufacturer’s 
capital ; and many of the iron works were in consequence closed for 
a time, and large numbers of workmen were thrown out of employ- 
ment. Another example of not uncommon occurrence which will 
at once occur to the recollection is that of a glut in the Manchester 
cotton trade. These are special and isolated cases of over-pro- 
duction. They are temporary in character; the glut finally 
disappears after causing more or less suffering, to be succeeded by an 
active demand for the goods in question. But arising out of the 
frequency of such cases, there may often be noticed the prevalence 
of an uneasy apprehension, which finds utterance in a good deal 
that is said and written at the present day, lest there may come a 
time of general over-production, when the world will produce more 
than it can consume; when there will be more workmen than there 
is work for them to do; and when the distress which is now occa- 
sional and exceptional will become the normal condition of the 
majority. The sentiment finds still more forcible utterance in the 
fear so often expressed that the commercial supremacy of England 
muy pass over to some rival, and her prosperity suffer a decline in 
consequence. The assumption implied in these gloomy forecasts is 
obviously that there is some definite quantity of commodities, and no 
more, which the world can consume; and that if one country pro- 
duces so much of this, there is only the balance left to be produced 
by the others. If America should become a great producing 
country—I am here speaking of manufactured goods, not of food or 
raw commodities—the demand for English goods, it is assumed, must 
fall off; hence the decline of English commerce and general de- 
cadence of the country are in store for us. 
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There are thus two cases to be considered—temporary over-pro- 
duction of a single commodity, or class of commodities; and general 
over-production as a final and permanent condition. And first, 
as regards the more simple case, the over-production of a single class 
of things, say Manchester piece-goods. In ordinary times the out- 
turn of these goods goes on increasing year by year in a geometrical 
ratio; the trade is ever expanding; then suddenly there comes a 
time when the demand ceases to increase, or may even decline; and 
the result which ensues is said to be due to over-production. Now, 
unfortunately, there is no room for doubt about the reality of the 
suffering and distress in such cases ; but what is the real cause which 
has brought it about? Some country or countries which have been 
regularly taking this increasing supply stop doing so, or take only 
a smaller quantity. There is said to be a falling off in the demand. 
But this is, of course, merely the technical way of expressing the 
fact; the demand has not really fallen off in the sense that the 
people of these countries would not be quite ready to go on taking 
the goods if they could get them. What has really happened is 
that they have not been able themselves to produce commodities 
which they might offer in exchange for our goods. For example, 
a famine occurs in India; the crops which would in ordinary course 
be exported from that country are not raised, or are all required for 
home consumption; hence the glut of goods at Manchester. But 
clearly what has happened is not over-production at Manchester, 
but under-production or non-production in India. The late war in 
Eastern Europe furnished another instance of the same sort. A 
considerable part of the population of that part of the world 
was diverted from its normal employment of producing exchange- 
able commodities to doing what, in an economical point of view, 
was worse than doing nothing—the work of destruction. One 
result was a glut in our markets. So with regard to the assumed 
over-production in the iron trade. The people of the United 
States had for a time diverted an undue proportion of their 
available labour and capital from the production of food to the 
construction of railroads, which left them for a time with no 
stock of surplus exchangeable commodities, so that our manu- 
factured iron could not be taken off at its usual rate. In all these 
cases it was the stoppage in production in some other part of 
the world which brought about the appearance of over-produc- 
tion here. This is no doubt well understood by those who have 
given attention to the subject; but it is very far from being a mere 
truism, especially when we come to consider the more general 
question of the prospects of the world as regards production in the 
future. People may have a clear view of each special and isolated 
case, who yet but dimly perceive what is to be the final solution of 
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the general problem, or what are the conditions involved in it. 
Men will speak of the revival of trade, when it is depressed, as a 
thing to be confidently expected some day or other, just as in a 
season of bad weather they look for a change to fine, who yet in the 
same breath express their apprehension lest the time may come 
when trade will have reached its limit, and will decline finally never 
again to revive, and when there will be everywhere a redundance of 
workmen seeking for employment. I am not speaking here of fears 
lest any particular branch of industry should be extinguished—not 
through failure of demand, but through failure of the means of 
carrying it on ; fears lest our supply of coal, for example, should be 
exhausted, when the industries dependent on it must perforce come 
to an end; but of the vague apprehension that the supply of labour 
will eventually overtake demand. Of the widespread existence of 
this feeling there is hardly room for doubt. It finds expression 
among other ways in the constantly heard complaint of the over- 
crowded state of all the professions and the difficulty of finding an 
opening for young men; an apprehension founded on the belief 
that we are approaching to a condition of general over-produc- 
tion—over-production of mental as well as material products. 

How far is this fear of ultimate over-production justified ? 
Even if, as will be conceded by those who take the most gloomy 
view of the case, the expansion of trade has so far been attended 
on the whole with an advancement of the material well-being of 
those engaged in it, although the social condition of the masses may 
still lag far behind the rate of progress that might be accomplished 
under a better distribution of the remuneration of the different 
kinds of labour ; yet is it reasonable to expect that this improvement 
will continue, even at its present rate and with its attendant train of 
poverty and want, or will the condition of the majority become still 
less happy in the future? And in place of vague forecasts, hopeful 
or otherwise, is it possible to find any underlying principle by which 
to test the matter, or must we go on watching the variations in the 
markets as we do the changes in the weather, with as little insight 
into the causes of the one as of the other ? 

The proper answer to the question embodied in these fears about 
the world’s future will, I believe, be found in the answer to another 
question, Where does all the wealth of the world come from? The 
reply may be made, It comes from saving. It is the surplus of 
production over consumption. No doubt that is one way of 
answering the question. If every one consumed as much as he pro- 
duced there could be no accumulation of anything. Savings are the 
origin of wealth. - But whose savings? Or, to put the thing in 
another way, whence comes the wealth found among the different 
classes who enjoy it? The merchants, and manufacturers, and ship- 
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owners, and traders, and the professional classes, who are con- 
stantly getting to be both more numerous and more prosperous— 
these are not the creators of wealth, although a large part of the 
wealth created finds its way into their pockets. Whence comes the 
constantly increasing stock of wealth in which they share? Is there 
any limit to the increase of that stock ? And, if so, when will it be 
attained? Or will the process of general enrichment now going 
on before our eyes continue indefinitely ? 

A valid answer to this question may, I venture to think, be found 
by means of an illustration. We might take the favourite one of a 
number of persons set down in an island by themselves, and cut off 
from the rest of the world, and work out the economical consequences, 
although on a different method from that which has hitherto been 
employed. But a still more appropriate illustration is afforded by an 
actually existing case—that of an Indian village community, which, 
at any rate until modern times, was practically almost as isolated 
and self-contained as the ideal settlement in a desert island. In 
the typical Indian village community perhaps ninety per cent. of the 
inhabitants are engaged in the production of food—in tilling the 
village lands, in the produce of which all share jointly. Only a 
very small minority is engaged in trade, which is represented by the 
leather-worker, who supplies the community with shoes, and the 
village smith, who repairs the ploughs; there is also the accountant 
to keep the records, the watchman to guard, and a priest to perform 
sacrifices ; while the esthetic element is represented by the village 
minstrel and dancing-girl. All these worthies are paid in kind by a 
share of the harvest reaped. The women grind the corn and weave 
the clothes from the home-grown cotton. The only non-productive 
classes are the old folks past work and the children. But although 
the whole community are engaged in labour, the production of com- 
modities is limited to replacing wear and tear; for as the surplus 
food raised goes to the king as rent, and is spent by him in feeding 
his useless retainers, there is in effect no accumulation of any sort; 
nothing goes out from the village and nothing comes into it—the 
condition of the community is a stagnant one. This is because, 
while the mass of the community find employment in the production 
of food and the raw material for clothing, the numbers so employed 
are far in excess of the requirements of the work. Now this stag- 
nant condition may be converted into one of progress, first, by im- 
proved agriculture, enabling more food to be produced from the 
village lands, and a surplus to become available for export in ex- 
change for other things; or, secondly, the labourer’s work may 
become more effective; the tillage may be carried on by a smaller 
number of hands, and a part of the community may be set free for 
other occupations. Let us suppose that sixty out of the ninety 
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persons heretofore employed on tillage are thus set free, and that, 
still taking their share of the village crops, they apply themselves 
to working for the comfort of the community—building better 
houses, making household utensils, furniture, and so on. As they 
get more skilled the variety of their employment is more extended ; 
some work at one thing, some at another, till finally a state of 
society might be reached in which the sixty non-agriculturists were 
working each at a separate occupation, some of these being of a non- 
material nature, or, by a combination of efforts of a part of the 
number, commodities might be produced of a more elaborate kind, 
while the collective village property of all kinds and the means of 
enjoyment might be continually increasing. 

Here, then, we have a civilised and progressive community. 
Now, what has rendered the change possible? Simply this, that 
whereas before almost the whole of the community were engaged in 
raising the food required for their own sustenance, a part of them 
now suffice for this purpose, and set the remainder free for other 
pursuits—manufacture, art, literature, and so forth. In other 
words, those engaged in raising food produce a surplus of food 
after supplying their own wants, which surplus maintains the rest 
of the community who are engaged in other occupations, and con- 
stitutes the foundation upon which rests the production of all other 
commodities. 

Now what happens in this typical case of a village community 
holds true for all communities and for the whole world. The 
existence, not only of manufacturers and merchants, but of all the 
professional classes, and those who live by furnishing amusement 
or instruction to others—their existence is possible only because that 
portion of the world’s population which is engaged in the production 
of food produces more than it consumes. And, further, the profits 
and incomes of all these classes are not made in trade or business in 
the sense of being produced by these operations. In the case of 
the village community, if we suppose it to consist of one hundred 
persons, each member receives for his remuneration the one-hun- 
dredth part of the produce raised by the agricultural portion of the 
community, whatever be the nature of his occupation; and just so 
the ultimate source of the remuneration which all classes of society 
—however they may be employed—obtain for their labours is a 
share of the surplus food grown by that part of the world’s popula- 
tion which is engaged in raising food. The nature of the remunera- 
tion may be disguised by the multiplicity of channels through which 
the wealth of the world is filtered before each man gets his share, and 
by the still further complication that payments are deferred and earn- 
ings accumulated, and by the interposition of money as a represen- 
tative of value; but this is the ultimate mode of payment in every 
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case as truly as if all services were paid in kind; and just as the 
payment of the seventy non-agricultural members of the village 
community—whether their occupation be simple or complex, rude 
or refined—is the surplus food produced by the thirty agriculturists, 
so the surplus food produced by that part of the world’s population 
which is engaged in agriculture is the measure of the profits and 
incomes of all other classes of society taken together. 

If this view of the case be admitted to be the correct one, we are 
now in a position to find the proper answer to the question, Whether 
the condition of general over-production can ever be attained to ? 
In the typical case brought forward by way of illustration, we have 
supposed that thirty per cent. of the population are engaged in the 
production of food, and that the other seventy per cent. are set free 
for employment in other occupations. Among these latter the 
division of employments may go on extending until every man is 
engaged on a separate one, or by a combination of efforts a consider- 
able degree of manufacturing skill might be attained to, and the 
civilisatior and material comfort of the community might advance 
accordingly. But the advance is subject to this condition, that the 
number of people to be employed is strictly limited by the amount 
of food raised. The village lands, in their existing state of culture, 
are supposed to be capable of supporting only one hundred persons ; 
and if this number be exceeded, the manufacture of products con- 
ducive to comfort and enjoyment might increase, but there would 
not be enough food for everybody to eat. Whereas before, each 
member of the community obtained the one-hundredth part of the 
produce of the land in return for his labour, he would now be 
entitled only to something less than this amount, which would be 
insufficient for his support. And if, instead of each person receiving 
a ratable share of the village produce irrespective of his mode of 
employment, the distribution was left to be a matter of barter, which 
is the actual condition of society in general, then while those whose 
productions were best suited to the tastes and wants of the community 
might succeed in obtaining more than a ratable share of the avail- 
able food, others would obtain still less ; the things which these last 
produced would not find a market. The result would be an apparent 
over-production of commodities, but in reality a deficiency of food. 

Here, then, we approach to a solution of the problem. The con- 
ditions of modern society involve the need of provision for a con- 
stantly increasing population—that is, a constant increase of the 
supply of food. In the hypothetical case assumed, the population could 
only increase and everybody have still enough to eat, either by the 
village obtaining more land, which alternative is excluded by the hypo- 
thesis, or by improved agriculture furnishing more food from the same 
extent of land. Inthe case of the whole world the result is obtained 
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partly in this last way, but in a far larger degree by the opening up 
of new countries and bringing new soils under cultivation ; although 
it may be observed that using the term, improvement in agriculture, 
in its widest sense—to include improvements in the means of bring- 
ing agricultural produce to market—this opening up of new lands is 
really one form of improved agriculture. At any rate the result is 
the same whether an acre is made to produce as much as two acres 
did before, or whether a fresh acre which was before beyond reach 
be brought under cultivation. Now the analogy here suggested of 
the village community, or the self-contained island community, 
holds good, as I conceive, to the fullest extent for society in general; 
the process here described as taking place in a limited community is 
precisely what is taking place over the whole world. The progres- 
sive development in the production of all other things than food, 
including non-material as well as material productions, is due to the 
division of employments, the combination of efforts, and improve- 
ments in labour-saving appliances which result from the better 
organization of industry; but it is not the production of wealth in 
the strict sense. Whereas in an earlier stage of civilisation ten men 
were employed in making a commodity which can now be made by 
one man, the remaining nine being set free to do other things— 
herein lies the secret of the increase of commodities and the advance 
of material civilisation. The result is that things which were scarce 
now become common, and that new things are invented and brought 
into use; but the value of the aggregate productions of the com- 
munity, using the word in the widest sense, and whether those 
productions be few or many, rude or refined, is in every state of 
society the food of the persons engaged in producing them, which 
again is the surplus food raised by the cultivators of the soil. This is 
the important fact to bear in mind, that the earnings of all classes 
of society—the so-called productive classes as well as the non- 
productive; the wages of the sailor, and the income of the ship- 
owner, and the profits of the merchant; the money turned over by 
the manufacturer who works up the raw material, and the wages of 
the artisans employed by him ; the profits retained by the tradesmen 
or distributing agents ; the incomes of the professional classes, who 
get their living out of the savings of the rest of the community, the 
doctors, and lawyers, and schoolmasters, and authors, and artists ; 
all the earnings—transmitted from one to the other in the form of 
representative counters—which find their way into the pockets of 
these people, are not made in business in the sense of being produced. 
there. The production took place at an earlier stage; the subsequent 
operations are merely of the transfer of wealth previously created, 
the surplus food, namely, produced by that section of the com- 
munity which is engaged in agriculture. And just as in the 
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hypothetical village community of one hundred persons each man’s 
remuneration would be the one-hundredth part of the produce-of the 
village-land, whether he was engaged in grinding corn or writing a 
tragedy, so the equation between the surplus food produced in the 
world and all other commodities taken together remains unaffected 
by the greater or less complexity of the organization of society, or 
the advance of refinement and mechanical skill. The surplus food 
produced by that part of the world’s population which is engaged 
in agriculture, and which it exchanges for other things, is the 
measure of the value of all the other commodities—material and 
non-material—produced by all the other classes of society taken 
together. This is the ultimate source of all wealth, not saving 
merely, but saving of food. It is this surplus which the rest of the 
world enjoy, struggling for among themselves, and obtaining in 
very unequal proportions ; but the so-called profits of that portion of 
the community are simply cases of the transfer of wealth previously 
created by another class, just as much as the so-called profits made 
on the Stock Exchange are not profits in the real sense of the 
term, but merely a transfer of property from one man’s pocket to 
another. 

One important qualification must here be noted, which will no 
doubt have been already anticipated by the reader. Man is not 
sustained by food alone; he needs also to be clothed and warmed 
and protected from the weather. All the food which a man produces 
after he has fed himself is therefore strictly not surplus; he must 
apply a part to satisfy his other needs by exchanging it for raiment 
and fuel and means of shelter. Further, the implements for agri- 
culture have to be provided. If these are made by the agriculturists 
themselves, they have so much less time for their proper occupation, 
and less food will be raised in consequence. If, as is more likely to 
be the case, these things are made for them by another class of the 
community, then the food consumed by the latter must be placed in 
the same category as the food consumed ‘by the tillers of the soil 
themselves. It is therefore only the available surplus of food, after 
all these wants are provided for, which constitutes the effective sur- 
plus. If the supply of surplus food over and above what the agricul- 
turists themselves consume is no more than sufficient to feed the 
classes engaged in ministering to their wants, then the condition 
of the community will be non-progressive, as was that of the hypo- 
thetical village community, which grows only enough surplus food 
to supply the small section of their numbers—village artisans and 
servants, watchman, priest, and so forth—engaged wholly in minis- 
tering to the wants of the remainder. It is only when the surplus 
food raised is sufficient to maintain other members of the community 
who produce more commodities than are required by the tillers of 
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the soil for actual subsistence, and are able to exchange these com- 
modities among each other, that the progressive stage of civilisation 
is reached. 

The term “food,” therefore, used here for the sake of brevity, 
must be taken to include whatever is necessary for sustenance. 
Returning now to the main point at issue, and reserving for future 
notice another important qualification, which will probably have 
been suggested by what has just been said, we are now in a position 
to see distinctly the conditions under which over-production may 
occur. The problem evidently turns on the equilibrium necessary 
to be maintained between the increase of population and the increase 
in the supply of food. So long as the production of food goes on 
increasing—that is, so long as new soils continue to be brought 
under cultivation, and old soils to be rendered more productive— 
the population engaged in the production of all other things may 
go on increasing too. If exact equilibrium between the two things 
is maintained, the condition of society will be in effect the same as 
that of a stationary population, and there can be no over-production. 
On the contrary, by the development of labour-saving appliances, 
the production of commodities of all sorts may go on increasing 
indefinitely, the result being that the value of all other things 
measured in food will be reduced, and a larger share of them will on 
the average be available for everybody. The condition of the com- 
munity will become more and more prosperous; every one will have 
enough to eat, and all other things will be cheaper and more abun- 
dant. By cheapness is meant, of course, that a larger quantity of 
them will exchange for the same amount of food, all question of 
money value or price being foreign to the point, as money prices 
depend merely on the less or greater abundance of the precious 
metals. But if this equilibrium between food supply and increase of 
population is not maintained, then over-production will occur, or 
rather the result will take the apparent form of over-production, 
although what would really occur is a deficiency of food. This might 
be disguised under the complexity of modern civilisation. In the 
struggle for the available supply of food, the more industrious and 
intelligent, and those who displayed most intelligence in adminis- 
tering to the wants and desires of mankind, would get a sufficiency ; 
the less fortunate and active would be the first sufferers; and the 
phenomena most prominently apparent would be the production of 
commodities which could be soonest dispensed with by mankind—in 
short, over-production and the increase of pauperism, disguising 
what had really happened, a deficiency of food. But, subject to the 
condition that the population engaged on the production of other things 
does not increase faster than the supply of surplus food, the notion 
that there can be such a thing as over-production, or that there can 
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be more things produced than the demand can be found for, is from 
the nature of the case untenable. The wants of man are illimitable, 
and can never be fully satisfied. The only thing of which there can 
be over-production is man himself. There may be toomany men in 
the world; there cannot be too many things produced by man. 

A pertinent illustration bearing on this subject is afforded by the 
enormous class of persons, now non-productive and withdrawn from 
useful labour, serving in the collective armies of Europe. Suppose 
these armies to be disbanded, and the men composing them to return 
to civil life. The probable effect, it may be said, would be a glut in 
the labour market; and so there might be in one sense, and as a 
temporary condition, before new occupations were found for these 
men. But clearly the community would not really be the poorer, 
because while the supply of food would remain undiminished, its 
consumption would not be increased by the transfer of the soldiers 
to civil employment ; and as soon as new fields of labour were dis- 
covered everybody would be better off than before; there would be 
as much to eat, and people would be better housed and clothed and 
more fully supplied with comforts and amusements. Still further, 
if, as would probably happen, a part of the available labour thus set 
free were to transfer itself to new countries, and engage in farming, 
there would be a sudden change in the ratio of the supply of food to 
population, with a corresponding stimulus to all other industries. 
There would be room for population to increase without a reduction 
in the food values of other products—a result which, strange though 
it may appear when the thing is stated nakedly, is the true test of 
material prosperity. Thus it might well happen that all classes of 
English society, as well as the people of other countries, might 
enjoy a sudden accession of prosperity from the disbandment or 
reduction of the gigantic armies of Europe. 

These considerations serve to show that an overstocked labour 
market is an impossibility as a permanent condition, except so far 
as it arises from the population being in excess of the available food 
supply. When men compete with one another, it is not in the pro- 
duction of commodities, which can never be in excess of the demand, 
but for the available supply of surplus food for which these goods 
are offered in exchange. These considerations also serve to explain 
the enormous benefit conferred on society by emigration. It is not 
merely that labour is diverted from an old country to a new; it is 
because emigration almost always means the transfer of labour from 
the production of other things to the production of food, thereby dis- 
turbing in a favourable sense the equilibrium between the relative 
proportions of the two classes of workers into which the world’s 
population is divided, that it gives such a stimulus to all other 
industries. The additional surplus food created by emigration 
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increases the aggregate wealth available for the rest of the com- 
munity. Had America not been discovered the population of 
Europe would probably have long ago overtaken the means of sub- 
sistence, and the struggle for the available supply of food, which is 
always going on in a greater or less degree, would have become 
vastly intensified, taking the apparent form of over-production of 
other commodities. The peopling of the great unoccupied territories 
of the Western World has averted this calamity. There are marked 
indications at the present time that the production of food in North 
America is now about to undergo a rapid and enormous expansion, 
far exceeding for the time what is required for the normal increase 
of the world’s population. If this forecast be correct, we are on the 
eve of a sudden access of general prosperity, which, although not 
without its incidental evils, amongst others the depression of the 
English agricultural interests until the conditions of English 
agriculture are modified and become adapted to the new state of 
things, may have the effect of raising in a marked degree the 
general standard of well-being of the whole of Europe. It would 
seem, indeed, that we are about to witness the beginning of a great 
economical revolution, of a kind almost wholly beneficial to mankind, 
when the rapid extension of the cultivation of new soils on an 
enormous scale will stimulate in a degree never before witnessed the 
demand for all other kinds of production, and will put off the time 
of general over-production of the only possible kind—an over-pro- 
duction of men—into the indefinite future. 

This examination into the conditions which underlie production 
leads us then to a satisfactory conclusion. If, indeed, it .were pos- 
sible that a time might come when production of other things than 
food would be in excess of the demand to satisfy wants; if there 
were some definite amount of trade which the nations of the earth 
were scrambling for, so that what was gained by one was lost by 
another ; if the struggle for existence was to become ever keener— 
then, indeed, one might despair of the future of the human race. 
Happily this is not so. Subject to the condition that there should 
be food enough for all, the increased production of other things than 
food by one class or one nation renders possible increased production 
by all other classes and nations. There is no limit to the capacity 
of mankind for consumption, and therefore to the demand for 
productions, using the word in the widest sense. But mankind may 
fall short of food. Anda deficiency of food would have occurred 
long ere this but for the continued improvements effected in the 
mode of transporting it from place to place by sea and land; while 
the danger that food might still run short—at one time a very real 


and pressing one—has now been staved off indefinitely by the pro- 
ductive power of North America. 
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But although general over-production is impossible, the occur- 
rence of cases of partial over-production—that is, of the production 
of some particular commodity in excess of the demand for it at the 
particular time or place—must still be the normal condition, The 
tendency of modern trade for particular industries to collect round 
special centres makes such cases also the more readily apparent, 
although, of course, the evil is not intensified on this account. The 
distress caused by a depression in the cotton trade would be just as. 
great were the mills scattered over the United Kingdom as if they 
were all collected at Manchester. But the conditions of modern trade, 
with its keen competition and the magnitude of the efforts applied 
to single operations, serve to aggravate the evil. The desire to take 
advantage of a rising market almost always results in a glut, to be 
followed by a period of depression, succeeded in turn by another 
period of excessive activity. The equilibrium between demand and 
supply is constantly in course of derangement. And the production 
of a commodity is often continued for a time after a change of 
fashion or taste has put an end to the demand. The remedy for 
the distress occasioned in this way, by the glut of labour in particular 
occupations, is generally stated to be the competition for labour 
among different trades, which should keep them at one general level of 
supply—the workmen are supposed to be always ready to take their 
labour to the rising market. This, however, is merely a tendency, 
which in practice is counteracted by other causes, the most powerful 
arising from an inherent condition of modern industry. The com- 
bination of efforts for particular objects, which is its cardinal 
principle, involves also an extreme division of employments. The 
man who spends his-life in handling one particular machine cannot 
turn quickly to another business ; he must stick to his trade, although 
his children may be set to a new one, because he is not fit for any 
other. These people are always liable to be the victims of over- 
productions. 

But in the majority of cases when over-production appears to 
occur, what has really happened is the non-production of the usual 
supply of food. One country grows food, and another supplies it with 
manufactured goods in exchange for its surplus food. If, owing to 
war or famine there is no surplus food, then the manufactured goods 
cannot be taken off. The two countries stand in exactly the same 
position towards each other as the agricultural and non-agricultural 
members of our hypothetical village community. So stands Man- 
chester towards India; so stands England towards the agricultural 
communities of the world. The case is complicated in appearance 
because Manchester does not supply only India with piece goods, 
but other countries as well; and further that the payment does not 
always come direct. India may export rice or opium to China, and 
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China pay for it by sending tea to America, and America pay for 
the tea by sending bacon and wheat to England ; but in this case it is 
still in effect the surplus produce of India which is exchanged for the 
Manchester goods; and if there is no surplus produce, those goods 
cannot be taken. Just in proportion, then, as trade becomes cos- 
mopolitan, and one country supplies its manufactures to the whole 
world instead of to one country only, will the liability to this form 
of over-production be abated. 

« A few words may be added in conclusion to clear up a point which 
has purposely been kept in reserve. It has been already explained 
that the term food, as used here, must be taken to include the 
clothing and other provision necessary to support life; but a further 
qualification is needed to complete this statement of the case, the 
nature of which will probably have been anticipated by the reader. 
In laying down the general proposition which it has been the object 
of this paper to establish, that the productive classes may be divided 
into two categories—the producers of food, and the producers of all 
other things; and that the fund which pays for the latter is the 
surplus food raised by the first class—the question at once arises, 
What food is here meant? Admitting the proposition to be true of 
corn and meat—the necessaries of life, does it hold good for the 
luxuries of diet? Do hothouse fruits and delicate wines, for 
example, come under the category of food, or should they be included 
under the head of other products, paid for from the savings of those 
engaged in simpler forms of cultivation? Here the analogy of a 
self-contained community will again come in to help us. Let us 
first suppose, as before, that out of a community of one hundred 
persons only thirty are engaged on the tillage of land, and that they 
produce a sufficiency of the simplest forms of food, say wheat or rice, 
to keep themselves and the other seventy in health. Suppose now 
that the tastes of the community lead them to desire a change of 
diet, say to meat and cheese, involving that a portion of the land which 
heretofore has been growing rice or wheat shall be appropriated to 
pasture. Then so far as the meat or milk now produced supplies 
the place of the wheat or rice heretofore grown the economic position 
is not affected; but if the new diet, although more agreeable, is 
insufficient in quantity, the deficiency must be made good ; and there 
being no more land available, this can be accomplished only by 
rendering the existing land more productive, involving the applica- 
tion of more labour to the soil. A portion of the seventy persons 
heretofore engaged in the production of other things than food must 
transfer their labour to agriculture. There is still, therefore, enough 
food for all, and of a more agreeable kind; but there is a smaller 

“production of other commodities. For a stationary population, 
therefore, the economic position is unaffected by the change. But then 
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no population is stationary ; and the same additional labour applied to 
the simpler but more productive form of agriculture would have in- 
creased the supply of food, which is the normal want in the actual state 
of the world with its increasing population. The condition involved is 
seen still more plainly if we assume that a part of the land is given 
up to the production of delicate fruits and wines, which tickle the 
palate, but are not a substitute for plainer food. In the production 
of champagne, for example, which requires a long time and continued 
attention to bring to perfection, the men engaged in the manufac- 
ture are fed from the surplus food of the agriculturist, just as much 
as the men engaged in writing books or painting pictures. In this 
respect the growth of champagne or the rearing of pheasants stands 
economically on the same ground as the production of any other 
commodities which are not food. The effect is neither better nor 
worse. But in so far as the production of richer foods, by taking up 
a portion of the available land, displaces a larger amount of simpler 
food which might otherwise have been grown upon it, it disturbs 
the equilibrium between the production of food and that of other 
things on the maintenance of which depends the prosperity of man- 
kind, and serves to intensify that struggle for the available food 
supply which is always going on. Of all luxury, luxury in food is 
from this point of view the most baneful. 

Of course this is not the only side of the question. The simplest 
food will not suffice to maintain a community in mental and physical 
health, and to produce the highest form of efforts. A people who 
live on rice will usually be found unfit to do anything better than 
grow rice. Monotony in food, as in other things, begets dulness. 
For all classes there must be something in life to look forward to if 
men are not to become soured ; and, constituted as we are at present, 
the pleasures of the table must continue to form an important 
element among the pleasures available for man. But if the use of 
luxurious food be defensible on these grounds, absolute waste of food, 
at any rate, produces the ill effect pointed out, without any compen- 
sating advantage. The diner at every gluttonous City feast contributes 
his quota to the already existing distress in some other part of the 
community. So does the guest at acharity dinner. The money 
he subscribes to the charity is merely a transfer of wealth which 
leaves the world neither richer nor poorer; the dinner he eats or 
leaves increases the poverty of his neighbours. 

It may be said, perhaps, that even waste has its uses ; the spectacle 
of luxury enjoyed by others may give a stimulus to labour and inven- 
tion. But the speculations suggested by this vein of argument 
carry us far beyond the scope of the present contribution to the dis- 
cussion of a great subject. 

Grorcr CHESNEY. 
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Tue Irish Land Act, having passed through all its stages, received 
the Royal Assent on the 22nd of August. That brief sentence 
embodies the history of a long Session. Parliament, which met in 
the third week in January, has dispersed in the third week of 
August, without having done anything permanent save the passing 
of the Land Act. It sanctioned the coercion of Ireland, but the 
Peace Preservation Acts were temporary expedients, whereas the 
Land Act effects a permanent revolution. The former closed, let us 
hope, the dismal era of repression; the latter opens a new era in 
which England for the first time gives full effect to those principles 
from which alone can there be any hope of contentment and tran- 
quillity in Ireland.. Great as has been the waste of time, and weari- 
some beyond description the tedious task of propelling the Bill 
through Parliament, no one can describe a Session which has re- 
modelled the agrarian legislation of an entire country as wasted. 
It has, on the contrary, been more fruitful in the true sense of the 
word than any of the Sessions during which the Beaconsfield Cabinet 
pottered on over the permissive legislation which added so many 
dead letters to the statute book. The Session in which the Irish 
Land Act became law will fill an important place in history, nor will 
its importance be materially diminished because that measure is the 
only outcome of Parliamentary activity. 

The Irish Land Act differs from the Irish Land Bill when it was 
first introduced to the House of Commons in several important parti- 
culars. In its passage through the House of Commons it was materi- 
ally improved; while the hostile criticism of the House of Lords 
did not succeed in impairing a single vital principle. 1. Theattempt 
to define the grounds upon which the new Court should settle what 
constitutes a fair rent was abandoned. The discretion of the Land 
Court is not limited by the Act, subject to the general direction, to 
have regard to the respective interests of landlord and tenant, and to 
the stipulation that the purchase money paid for the tenant right 
shall not, apart from other considerations, be deemed a ground either 
for reducing or for increasing the rent of a holding. 2. Leases ex- 
torted from the tenant by threats of eviction, in order to evade the 
principle of the Act of 1870, can be brought before the Land Court 
and quashed. The leaseholder in that case, like all leaseholders 
whose leases expire before 1941, will be able to apply to the Court for 
the statutory fifteen years renewable lease which it is the chief object 
of the first part of the Act to create. 38. Provision has been made 
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for the payment of arrears incurred within the last three bad years 
by advances from the State, to be repaid in a long series of small 
annual instalments. 4. Two clauses have been added to the Bill for 
the purpose of facilitating the erection of labourers’ dwellings. 
Tenants with the consent of the Court are to be allowed to erect 
houses for their labourers, and provision is made for the granting of 
small loans for that purpose. 5. The purchase clauses were amended 
so as to authorise, in special cases sanctioned by the Treasury, the 
advance of money for the purchase of estates, when only one-half 
instead of three-fourths of the tenants wish to buy. 6. The land- 
lord equally with the tenant is allowed access to the Court, where he 
has demanded an increase of rent, or shall have otherwise failed to 
agree as to what constitutes a fair rent. 7. The emigration clauses 
have been so cut down that no greater sum than £200,000 is to be 
advanced for that purpose. Nor must more than a third of it be 
advanced in any single year. In addition to these changes, numerous 
minor alterations have been made. The half-dozen estates managed 
on English principles—if indeed there be so many—have been ex- 
empted from the provisions of the Bill. Wild duck, widgeon, and 
teal, have been transferred from the tenant to the landlord. In the 
Commons the tendency of the small amendments was to enlarge, and 
in the Lords to restrict, the scope of the Bill. But on the whole, in 
the opinion of its author, the Bill as it finally received the Royal 
assent was a far better Bill, better for the tenant and more likely to 
produce a pacifying effect in Ireland, than the Bill as he originally 
laid it on the table of the House of Commons. 

The closing scenes of the parliamentary debates on the Bill were 
enlivened by a sudden and unexpected demonstration of the exist- 
ence of the House of Lords. The reminder was unwelcome to 
the country and dangerous to the Peers. The right of the Upper 
Chamber to mutilate or to reject measures which the representatives 
of the nation demand, is constitutionally as indisputable as the right 
of the Sovereign to withhold the Royal assent to measures which 
have received the approval of Parliament. In the latter case the right 
is allowed tv exist, because it is not exercised. In the former, the 
limits within which its exercise is tolerated is growing narrower 
every year, and it is on that account that the constitutional paradox 
is tolerated by the nation. That is to say, the constitutional paradox 
is tolerated because, for the most part, it is a constitutional fiction. 
The House of Lords has not yet fully learned the lesson which Lord 
Salisbury, when he was a member of the House of Commons, 
stated with so much vigour twenty-three years since. It has not 
recognised that its independence has long been “destroyed for ever,” 
and that the position is “ very similar to that of the old Parliaments 
of Paris,” but it is haunted by an ever-growing suspicion that such 
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is the fact, and the timidity and self-effacement which this encourages 
is the surest guarantee for its continued existence. The position of the 
Peers is, however, exceedingly anomalous, and they are naturally 
tempted to keep the anomaly of their existence in countenance, by 
creating another anomaly by the assertion of their authority. When 
the Land Bill first went up to the Second Chamber, it seemed as if the 
Peers were disposed to bow to the inevitable, and acquiesce in legisla- 
tion which they detested, but which they dare not reject. Instead 
of voting against the Bill in the second reading, they contented 
themselves with anathematizing it, with a whole-hearted ferocity. 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Lytton fulminated against the Bill a 
broadside of denunciations so sweeping and unsparing as to recall 
the curses heaped on the jackdaw of Rheims. If his words had any 
meaning, and constitutional fiction had really been constitutional fact, 
Lord Salisbury ought to have divided against the second reading of 
80 iniquitous and mischievous a measure. Here, on the one hand, was 
a Bill which, in its essence, he declared was opposed to all sound prin- 
ciple, which was flagrantly dishonest in its proposals, and which, more- 
over, was certain to plunge Ireland into anarchy and barbarism. On 
the other there was a branch of the legislature, possessed of co-ordinate 
jurisdiction and co-equal power with that of the House in which the 
legislative monster had originated, a House which was charged with 
the duty of operating as a check upon the mischievous activity of 
the Commons, and whose special functions Lord Robert Cecil had 
declared to be the protection of the property of the rich from the 
attacks of the representatives of the poor. As certainly as fire is 
extinguished by water, so certainly should the House of Lords have 
rejected the Land Bill if there had been any reality in the Con- 
servative denunciations of the Bill, or any truth in the Constitutional 
fiction that the House of Lords possesses an equal voice in legislation 
with the House of Commons. Asa matter of fact, the declamations 
of the Conservative Peers were as hollow as the Constitutional 
pretensions of the House of Lords were obsolete. The result was what 
might have been anticipated. The majority of the Peers sanctioned 
a Bill which they declared they regarded as mischievous, and by the 
extravagance of their declamatory rhetoric put a formidable weapon in 
the hand of any future Ministry bent upon compelling the Peers to 
sanction measures of Radical reform. or the speech and policy of 
Lord Salisbury afford a precedent which the popular party is not 
likely to forget as proving that no intensity of conviction as to the 
mischievousness of any measure is, in itself, a sufficient reason for its 
rejection by the House of Peers. The action of that House is 
determined by other reasons than the wisdom, the justice and the 
policy of the measures submitted to its consideration, and a Chamber 
which could read a second time without a division a Bill which a 
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majority of its members believed to be as immoral, unjust, and 
impolitic as the Land Bill was described by Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Lytton, can never afterwards plead conscientious conviction as a 
reason for refusing compliance with the national will. 

One of the most mischievous attributes of the House of Lords is 
the power it possesses of amending, or in other words, of mutilating 
measures which it dare not reject. If, like the Crown, it merely 
possessed a right of veto, its influence would be much less pernicious. 
This is illustrated by the comparatively innocuous influence of the 
Peers in all questions relating to finance. On financial questions 
they have a veto, but nothing else. They can throw out a Money 
Bill, they cannot amend it. As a consequence they have done less 
mischief in the domain of finance than in any other department of 
domestic legislation. The Land Bill unfortunately came within the 
category of those measures which the Lords may amend in com- 
mittee. Stung by a sense of the ludicrous inconsistency between 
their speeches and their votes in the second reading, the Peers, not 
daring to throw out the Bill as a whole, made war upon its com- 
ponent clauses. Ifthe dogma of Papal infallibility had been sent 
down for revision to the General Assembly of the Free Kirk, it would 
have received as appreciative a handling as that extended to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Land Bill by Lord Salisbury’s majority. They struck 
one of the three F’s, Fixity, out of the Bill altogether, they placed 
limits and restrictions on the exercise of Free Sale, and they did 
their best to render it possible to increase a tenant’s rent upon his 
own improvements. When the Bill was sent back to the House of 
Commons, Mr. Gladstone met the Lords’ Amendments in a spirit of 
conciliation. He rejected eight or nine, and either accepted out- 
right or offered concessions on an equal number. The Bill went 
back to the Lords on the 12th of August, and to the astonishment of 
all, Lord Salisbury, instead of making capital out of the concessions 
which he had succeeded in wringing from the Prime Minister, 
assumed an attitude of defiance which, for a time, threatened to wreck 
the Bill altogether. Amendment after amendment was insisted on, 
the concessions offered by the Commons were rejected, and England 
woke up on Saturday morning to find itself on the verge of a 
perilous constitutional crisis. It is difficult to say whether the Con- 
servatives were more alarmed or the Liberals more indignant. The 
former saw with unfeigned dread the prospect of a constitutional 
collision from which the prerogatives of the Peers were not likely to 
emerge intact. Irish Peers, dismayed at the prospect of another 
winter under the rule of the Land League, besieged Lord Salisbury 
with protests against persistence in a course which would involve the 
loss of the Bill. On the other hand the Liberals, while full of 
dismay at the possibility of having to govern Ireland without 
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the Land Bill, were not without a certain gleeful delight that 
at last the Reactionary Chamber had challenged a contest 
which could only result in the permanent weakening of an 
institution which for the last fifty years has been a continued 
incubus upon the cause of reform. Ministers met on Saturday and 
determined to stand firm. To afford the Lords’ a way of retreat, 
they decided to sacrifice Mr. Parnell’s amendment, staying sales 
under writ of execution for debt or damages pending the three 
months during which a judicial rent might be fixed, and to make over 
to the landlord the wild duck, widgeon, and teal, which the Lords 
insisted should be classed as game. On all the other points they 
determined to meet the Lords with courteous but resolute refusal. 
On Monday, Liberal Associations throughout the country were on 
the alert. Telegrams by the hundred poured into Downing Street 
adjuring the Ministry to stand firm. A representative meeting of 
delegates from the Associated Liberal Unions met at Westminster 
Palace Hotel, and after urging the Government not to yield one jot 
or tittle of the Bill to the Lords, decided to hold meetings in 
all the constituencies to support ministers in their resistance to 
the pretensions of the House of Lords. Precedents dating from the 
time of the Commonwealth were referred to amid cheers, and the 
name of the Lord Protector was heard once more as the watch- 
word of those who obeyed the summons to do battle for the rights of 
the people against the privileges of the Peers. Preparations were 
made at a moment’s notice all over the country to hold great meet- 
ings to demand “the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill” 
when it was noised abroad that the Peers had decided to give way. 
The rumour proved to be correct. The House of Commons repelled 
with indignation the amendments on which the Lords had insisted.. 
Even widgeon, duck, and teal were not surrendered without a protest, 
and the abandonment of Mr. Parnell’s amendment led the Extreme 
Left to vote against the Government. If Mr. Gladstone had pro- 
posed the rejection en bloc of all the Lords’ admendments, he would 
have better pleased the rising temper of his supporters. Nothing, 
however, could be more judicious and conciliatory than his action. 
Without yielding a single point of importance, he left such an im- 
pression of reasonableness and conciliation, that his more unscrupu- 
lous opponents declared he had hoisted the white flag, while the more 
reckless of the Parnellites were equally vehement in asserting that 
he had mutilated his Bill. Asa matter of fact, with the exception 
of the wild fowl clause and the amendment staying executions pend- 
ing the fixing of a judicial rent, nothing was surrendered, and the 
Bill went back to the Peers practically intact. The interval for 
reflection had not been thrown away. The amendments on which 
they had on the previous Monday been determined “boldly and 
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manfully ” to resist, they ‘surrendered without a protest, and the 
- Bill became law. 


In the midst of the excitement occasioned by the brief crisis, one 
dark thought weighed on the mind even of the most optimist of 
Ministerialists. If the worst came to the worst and the Lords were to 
force an appeal to the country, what would be the result in Ireland ? 
In Scotland and Wales the Liberals would have held their own. In 
England, the alienation of a portion of the Irish electorate by the 
Coercion Act and the loss of a few alike of Mr. Bradlaugh’s supporters 
and of his opponents, would probably have reduced, although not 
materially, the majority that was returned in 1880. But in Ireland the 
Liberal party would have been simply obliterated. ‘Mr. Parnell,” 
said one of the most sanguine of the organizers of the Westminister 
Palace Conference, “ would return his sticks and umbrellas for all the 
constituencies of Ireland;” and less figurative, but not less serious 
persons have estimated that, in the event of an immediate dissolution, 
the Party of Action would come back eighty strong. This is pro- 
bably an exaggeration, but by the universal admission of all parties, 
there is no doubt that a general election would sweep away almost 
every Irish Liberal and not a few Irish Conservatives. It is difficult 
enough to govern Ireland with a dozen or a score thoroughgoing 
Parnellites in the House of Commons. If their numbers were 
increased to fifty or three-score the situation would become intoler- 
able. Such, however, is the prospect which lies before the Cabinet 
which has just sent the message of peace to Ireland. The political 
effects of that message are not capable of immediate realisation, and 
at present they are neutralised by the mischievous effects of that 
other message, which the Government were so ill-advised as to send 
them at the opening of the Session. With the Coercion Act in full 
force, with Kilmainham full of untried prisoners, and with the 
“Father of the Land League” ina convict prison, it is idle to talk of 
the gratitude which should be expected from the Irish people. In 
time the Land Act will tell, but the irritation produced by the exer- 
cise of arbitrary power intensifies the local inflammation to a point 
which, for the time, is likely to obscure the healing effect of the 
Message of Peace. 

The debate on the working of the Coercion Act which took 
place in August, together with that which was raised by Mr. Parnell 
on the arrest of Michael Davitt, will tend to convince all dispassionate 
minds that, excepting for the urgent necessity under which the 
Prime Minister lay of keeping his party together, coercion has been 
a costly mistake. It was justified when it was first adopted on two 
grounds. It was alleged that it would put a stop to outrages, and 
that it would break the back of the Land League. It has not put 
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a stop to outrages, and it has not broken the back of the Land 
League. The Land Leaguers would probably carry two-thirds of the 
Irish seats to-morrow ; and as for outrages, while their number has 
slightly diminished their gravity has increased. From October to 
February both inclusive, Mr. Forster told the House of Commons on 
the 18th inst. there had been 995 agrarian outrages. Thus during 
the winter months, when the nights were longest, and the peasantry 
were smarting under the dread of unjust evictions against which the 
Government was powerless to shield them owing to the refusal of 
the Lords to pass the Compensation for Disturbance Bill in the preced- 
ing Session, the outrages averaged 199 per month. From March to the 
end of August, calculating that the outrages in the last-named month 
will be double those committed in the first half, there have been 975 
outrages, or an average of 162 per month. The last six months 
were those of spring and summer, when the nights were shortest and 
the peasantry busiest, and when the introduction of the Land Bill 
had given them hope of legal protection for the fruit of their 
labour, yet instead of outrages ceasing altogether they only fell off 
37 per month, a diminution which might naturally have been ex- 
pected from the season of the year. But although the outrages by 
the peasants fell off 37 per month, the official outrages legalised by the 
Coercion Acts began toincrease. In little more than five months, 209 
unconvicted men were arrested by the Lord Lieutenant’s warrant, and 
clapped into gaol. The arbitrary arrests, therefore, almost exactly 
corresponded to the diminution in outrages. Nor wasthatall. While 
the minor forms of agrarian crime fell off, agrarian murders once 
more reappeared. In February there was one such crime, in March 
there was another, in April there were two, and in May no less than 
three. The futility of arbitrary arrests to suppress the excesses 
which naturally accompany even the most legitimate agrarian 
agitation, could hardly be more conclusively demonstrated, and 
English Liberals have only too much reason to lament that they aban- 
doned the attempt to govern Ireland on popular principles, in order 
to snatch at a fleeting and illusive prospect of an immediate suppres- 
sion of agrarian disorder. 


On the 8th of August the government of the Transvaal State was 
handed over to the representatives of the Boers, pending the ratifi- 
cation of the Convention of the Volksraad. If that act of renunci- 
ation had taken place exactly twelve months before, one of the most 
painful chapters in the annals of the present Ministry would never 
have been written. That it did not take place twelve months before 
was primarily due to Sir Bartle Frere, that evil genius of South 
Africa, who, by urgent telegram from the Cape declaring war to be 
imminent unless immediate Ministerial notification was given of the 
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intention of England to retain possession of the Transvaal, pre- 
cipitated a decision on insufficient evidence, which had subsequently 
to be painfully reversed when the real facts came to light. The 
refusal to recall that “ prancing proconsul ”’ has indeed been bitterly 
avenged. Even after that initial mistake had been made, it was 
still possible to have avoided war, and to have maintained the pledges 
extorted by Sir Bartle Frere. The terms of the Convention under 
which the Transvaal was restored to the Boers are not inconsistent 
with the retention of the State as part of the British Empire. Under 
the veil of suzerainty, the Home Government has reserved for itself 
a far more effective control over the foreign policy and domestic 
administration of the Boers than it can exercise in such self-govern- 
ing colonies as Canada and the Cape of Good Hope. The more that 
remarkable document is studied the more obvious must appear the 
folly, or rather the ignorance, which led to the attempt to force upon 
the Boers not the recognition of the sovereignty of the Queen and 
the control of their native policy, but that arbitrary system of 
English rule which is known as the Government of a Crown Colony. 

Ministers on their accession to office approached all these questions 
from a wrong standpoint. Instead of assuming, as they were fully 
justified in doing from the position which they had taken up in Opposi- 
tion, that the policy of the late Government was radically wrong and 
must be reversed, wherever and whenever it was possible so to do, 
without endangering the peace and safety of the empire, they seem 
to have proceeded upon the opposite tack of endeavouring to preserve 
as much of the policy of their predecessors as they ‘could with- 
out flagrant violation of their electoral programme. The result of 
this we have seen in the Transvaal and in Afghanistan. A prompt 
reversal of the Conservative policy, and an immediate withdrawal from 
responsibilities which we had no right or reason to undertake would 
have spared us two bloody battles in Asia and three defeats in Africa. 

Even at this hour we are liable to be involved in the hostilities 
which accompany the general election now going on for the post of 
Ameer in the interior of Afghanistan. Despite all promises of evacu- 
ation our troops still occupy Pishin. Ayoub has seized Candahar 
after defeating the army of ‘his rival Abdur Rahman, but the result 
of the struggle for power still trembles in the balance. If the 
expected battle near Kelat-i-Ghilzie gives the throne of Afghanistan 
to Ayoub, we shall not have long to wait before he demands the 
withdrawal of our garrisons from Southern Afghanistan. To make 
such a demand is sufficient to secure its rejection, and once more 
delay in the execution of the programme of the Government may 
lead to the reversal of its policy. 

In Zululand the same unfortunate hesitancy to annul the acts of 
the late administration is perceptible in the disturbance among our 
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puppet chieftains, which General Wood is endeavouring to compose 
by the peace-making presence of British Hussars. It is evident the 
arrangement of the division of Zululand will not work. Eight out 
of thirteen of the tribal chiefs have petitioned for the return of 
_ Cetewayo. He, at least, could answer for order among his own 
people. But Cetewayo is not to be sent back. He was unjustly 
dethroned, but not until the situation becomes as serious as those in 
the Transvaal is there any prospect that he will be righted. If that 
should happen, South Africa will a second time witness what might 
have been a great act of righteous restitution degraded into a 
surrender dictated by selfishness and fear. 

The same hesitancy is perceptible nearer home in the case of the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention. Ministers, from Mr. Gladstone down- 
wards, denounced that Convention in unmeasured terms, and in truth 
they could hardly denounce it more severely than it deserved. But, 
although they have been eighteen months in office, they have not 
taken the initial step towards disembarrassing themselves of the 
crushing responsibility of that insane Convention. Cyprus, they 
say, blocks the way. But is there no way of extricating ourselves 
from Cyprus? Surely if there were a will there would soon be a 
way. What is there to prevent the discontinuance of our occupancy 
and the establishment of a local autonomous government in the 
island, similar to that which exists in Eastern Roumelia? The 
Sultan has no power to harm a single Bulgarian in Eastern 
Roumelia ; and if a similar arrangement were established in Cyprus, 
the Cypriotes would be equally free from the pressure of Turkish 
misrule. The twenty-third article of the Treaty of Berlin offers an 
opportunity for establishing a system of government in Cyprus 
which will really serve as an example or working model for the 
other provinces of the Empire. Yet, although this way of escape is 
open, nothing is done, and our occupation of Cyprus continues to be 
cited as sufficient justification for every high-handed act of aggres- 
sion, at the expense of the Turk, which is executed or contemplated 
in Africa or Asia. 

There is but sufficient space left to allude in the most cursory 
fashion to the great European event of the month, the issue of the 
General Election in France. On Sunday, the 21st of August, three 
nations in the west of Europe chose their rulers for the next three or 
four years. Every constituency in France, Spain, and Portugal 
went to the poll. Before midnight the nature of the national 
choice was substantially ascertained. This enormous vote, decisive of 
the immediate future of the destinies of three nations, was cast 
without the slightest disorder. Frenchmen are excitable and 
Spaniards are quick to take offence, but there does not appear 
to have been, throughout the length and breadth of the two 
countries, a single riot, such as those as were of constant occurrence 
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in England before the ballot, and which even secret voting has not 
entirely eradicated from our electoral experiences. Democracy in 
its latest manifestations has at least secured the triumph of order in 
the exercise of the national sovereignty. In Madrid the elections 
took place under a sun which caused the thermometer to register 36 
degrees centigrade in the shade; in Paris the day was bright, and 
many electors voted in the morning on the way to their rural outing, 
returning at night to ascertain the result of the poll. There was 
some excitement in the Spanish capital over the discovery of an 
extensive Conservative conspiracy to personate, and in Paris, the 
struggle in Belleville naturally occasioned much feeling, but there 
does not seem to have been as much disorder in both capitals com- 
bined as not unfrequently disgraces a single English borough. 
Whatever may be said of their results, the order which characterized 
this simultaneous appeal to the people from Calais to Gibraltar is 
a reassuring indication of the progress of popular intelligence and 
self-control. 

Of the result of the Spanish elections but little need be said. 
The Ministry has triumphed, as Spanish Ministries always triumph. 
Signor Sagasta will be supported in the new Cortez by a majority 
as compact as that which supported Sefior Canovas del Castillo, in 
its predecessor. There seems to have been no arbitrary interference 
with the electors; but, as usual, the Ministerial candidates were 
elected all over Spain. The Conservatives secured from forty to 
fifty seats. Seiior Castelar, with the aid of the Ministry, will 
represent a little group of eleven Possibilists, while eight members 
are classified as belonging to the other Republican sections. The 
Liberal majority is 300 strong. The most interesting feature of the 
election, as it is almost the only one in which the free choice of the 
electors made itself felt, was the preference shown for Liberal 
Ministerialists as distinguished from the Liberal Conservatives who 
support the Ministry; more than 200 Constitutional Liberals are 
said to have been elected, as against 60 or 70 of the Conservative sup- 
porters of Marshal Martinez Campos, whose influence in the Fusionist 
Cabinet must be correspondingly weakened. Seiior Sagasta will be 
strengthened in his tendency in favour of religious liberty by the 
result of the election, but there is little danger that the most 
advanced Sagastans will hurry the Spanish Ministry into that 
warfare with Clericalism which Sefor Castelar laments as a tem- 
porary aberration of Liberalism north of the Pyrenees. 

The elections in France are of immeasurably greater importance 
than those in the Peninsula. They denote the first complete and 
pacific triumph of the Republic. Hitherto the Republican party 
has been a party of combat. It had to struggle to preserve the 
Republic which it had founded against the attacks of a formidable 
coalition of Monarchists and Bonapartists. That stage is now past. 
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The era of combat is over. The period of possession has begun. For | 
the first time since the fall of the Empire the Republican party has 
no longer to face an opposition hostile to the Republican constitu- 
tion. There will still be Monarchists and Bonapartists in the 
Chamber, but as an opposition they no longer exist. They have 
been crushed at the poll. The returns are still incomplete, but it is 
estimated that one-half of the anti-Republicans of the late Chamber 
have lost their seats. The overwhelming victory of the Republicans, 
all along the line from Belfort to Corsica, is the first result of the 
French election. The second, which, if we recall the fears expressed 
ten years ago as to the European peril arising from French Social- 
ism, will seem even more reassuring than the discomfiture of the 
monarchical factions, is the complete effacement of the Socialists. 
In Paris 195,000 electors voted for Republican candidates. Only 
25,000 supported the candidature of the Collectivist Socialists. 
Not a single representative of this group, which was once so for- 
midable, will find a seat in the new Chamber. Without asserting 
with the Temps that the Socialist revolutionary party no longer 
exists in France, we may at least congratulate our neighbours across 
the Channel upon the remarkable progress made in the study of 
practical politics, which enables them to substitute for the idle 
dreams of visionary enthusiasts the sober aspirations of serious 
thinkers. 

Apart from the effacement of the two mutually hostile and equally 
irreconcilable extremes of the Monarchy and of the Commune, the 
interest of the election centres upon the position in which it places 
M. Gambetta. The General Election has been for him at once a 
triumph and a reverse. It has crowned with complete success the 
enterprise to which he has devoted his life, but it accompanied that 
crowning triumph with a galling personal discomfiture. The 
Second Arrondissement of Belleville plays the réle of the:slave 
in the Roman triumph. France has come over to the side of 
the candidate whom Belleville returned in 1869, but Belleville 
has well-nigh shaken off her allegiance to M. Gambetta. The 
Parisian elections proved that, while M. Gambetta was able to keep 
his seat, his place as leader of the Republicans of the capital has 
fallen to the lot of M. Clemenceau. Out of the 195,000 votes given 
to Republican candidates in Paris, 105,000, or more than half, were 
recorded for Republicans—Radical rather than Opportunist—of the 
uncompromising type of M. Clemenceau, rather than of the practical 
politicians who favour M. Gambetta. Of the ultimate effect of this 
change in the leadership of French democracy it is too soon yet to 
speak. It is sufficient to say that it facilitates rather than impedes 
the accession of M. Gambetta to office as the ruler of France. 


August 24th, 1881. ° 





